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OBSERVATIONS, &c. 


I T will be recollefted, my fellow citizens, 
that while I have claimed, as one of the 
reprefentatives of the American^eMle, the yght oL 
afting according to my own jiidgmen* on all (jUeftibhS ■ 
which concern their general interefts, I have always 
deemed it my duty to you, from whom I received the 
appointment, to make you acquainted, not only with 
my opinion and conduft on every important mcafurc, 
but alfo with the reafons by which I have been 
guided. 

This duty I am now about to fulfil in a cafe of the 
higheft importance. Having on two former occafions 
declared to you in the moft unreferved manner, my 
opinion refpecling the differences which have unfortu¬ 
nately arifen between this country and France, I am 
now about to explain the reafons whereon that opinion 
is founded, 

After ftating fome confi derations which have induced 
me to believe that the charges alledged againft us by 
France, are wholly unfounded, I fhall endeavour to 
place her condudt and views refpefting this country in 
their true light, and to develope the general fyftem of 
policy towards other nations, which fhe appears to be 
purfuing. This part of the fubje£t I apprehend will 
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be found deferving of particular attention ; for without 
takiri'7 into view her general plan of foreign policy, it 
will be extremely difficult to difcern the principles 
whereby her conduct towards ourfelves is directed. 

And permit me, fellow citizens, to introduce my 
remarks on this fubjeft, by a declaration to the truth 
■whereof mofl; of you can bear witnefs. Permit me 
to declare, that whije France appeared to be engaged in 
a ftruggle for liberty and national independence, no heart 
beat higher than mine with affection for her caufe. I 
joined with cnlhufiafm in the general exultation of my 
country for her victories, mourned for her difallers, 
and wiflied to draw a veil over her crimes, her follies, 
and her excefles. Even her crimes appeared only as 
miftakes in my eyes, and her molt enormous atroci¬ 
ties as natural, and perhaps nccellary confequences 
of the violent external and internal llrugglcs wherein 
flie was; engaged •, I called tliem the crimes of the re- 
. volution, not of France, and I.pardoned them. Where 
I cpuld not pardon, I^pcufed, I palliated. I.confideved 
ifer as, fig*hting in fli^iuf^of freedom and.'humanity, 
and an end ifo excellent afibrded much confolation for 
the means which flid often employed. 

This end, we have now teen her moll fully attain. 
Wc have feen her repel all her enemies, and eftablilh 
her indepcndance upon the firmeft and'rnoft. formidable 
bafis. We have feen her inftcad of being cruflied herfelf, 
threatening to- ci'ulli all the fu'rrounding Hates; -annex¬ 
ing fome to herfelf, reducing, iothers to an .abfolute fub- 
ferviency to. her will, and making deep inroads on the 
pQw,er,pfi|the reft; -we have feen her after varieus re- 
vplutiens at hqme, adopt at lengtli.the government for 
which, file contended,, the government of her own free 
choice. 

"V^hy then inftead pf( confining.herfelf to her own 
defence, has Ihe become the.aflailant ? Why docs Ihe 
refufe that peace which her enemies have over and over 
propofpd, and whereby flie would be left in poflaflion of 
very large acquifitions.? Why after renouncing repeat¬ 
edly,, and iq the .moft formab manner, all idea of con- 
quell, does; llic finll prefs on to nevy cbnquefts, and- 
proudly refufe even to treat for peace, unkfs all that 
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ilie lias feizecl be firfl; confirmed to her, and all that fhe 
has loft be firft reftored ? * 

■\Vhy does Ihe compel all thofe ftates, whofe councils 
fhe can influence or controul, to join her in the war ? 
Why does flie endeavour to excite the Ruffians and 
the Turks againft Auftria, which oilers and even fob- 
cits peace on terms highly advantageous to her ? Wliy 
does fhe attempt to bribe Prulfia with a part of the 
fpoils of Auftria, to aflift her in reducing it under her 
power ? Why does flie ftrive to arm every neutral ftate 
againft the commerce of the Englifli, and to exclude 
their lliips from every port ? Why does fhe declare 
that fhe will never lay down her arms ’till fhe has broken 
and deftroyed the maritime ftrength of England ? 

It is that fire has formed a plan of aggrandifement at 
the expenfe of all her neighbours; that after the ex¬ 
ample of the Romans, thofe ferocious and fyftematic 
deftroyers of mankind, fhe has refolved to make all 
Europe, and finally the whole world, bend beneath her 
yoke; a refolution in the accomplifhment whereof fhe 
purfues the Roman policy, of dividing to deftroy; of 
bribing one nation with the fpoils of another; of in- 
ticing the ftronger to inaftion, reducing the weak to 
fubmiffion, and by the refources of the one, and the 
connivance of the other, breaking the ftrength of thofe 
whofe power flie dreads, and whofe policy fhe cannot 
deceive. 

And is this a projedl, my fellow citizens, in which 
we'ought to wifli her fuccefs? Is it defirable that the 
balance of power, whereby the great nations of Europe 
have heretofore been mutually checked, and in fome 
degree confined within the limits of juftice and mo¬ 
deration, fliould be vdiolly deftroyed, to make way 
for one uncontrouled and defpotic mafter, whofe power 
being unchecked, muft from the very conftitution of 
human nature, be conftantly abufed ? Is this a plan 
which deferves the good wiflies of this country ? Shall 
we be more fafe when Europe fliall have been reduced 

* It is on this ground that Ihe has twice repulfed the advances of Eng¬ 
land and Auftria j (he has cxprelly refuted the bafis of mliia/ rrJUfulion, 
and declared that (he would not hear any propofallrefting on it. This a. 
mounts to faying, all that I have taken I will keep, and all that you have 
taken you (hall give up, and then I will hear what you have to fay. 
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under the uncontrouled influenoe of France, than while 
her power is checked and balanced by that of other 
nations, who will be induced by the defire of preferving 
that balance to Ihield us from her aggreflioiis ? I believe 
that every principle of found policy will anfwer in the 
negative. 

Had France however, been content to purfue her pro- 
jedls of ambition in Europe, and leave us in peace, 
though we might have wifhed, for the good of humani¬ 
ty, to fee them defeated, yet a due regard to our own 
interefts, and even tothofe of the civilized world, would 
have forbidden us to join in the attempt: for although 
■we ftiould certainly be expofed to temporary evils by 
the preponderance of her power, yet our ftrength in- 
creafes with a rapidity, which muft place us in a very 
fhort time beyond the reach of danger or dread, and may 
alfo enable us to preferve the liberties of mankind, by 
forming a countcrpolfe and a check to the ambition of 
France, after they fhall be loft in Europe. This 
ftrength would be greatly diminiflied, and its increafe 
long retarded by a premature exertion. To remain in 
peace therefore, amidft the prefent conflift of empires, 
was a duty to ourfelves, to pofterity, and to the hu¬ 
man race. 

This wife policy, the refult of deep forefight, and 
of an enlightened regard to the interefts of this coun¬ 
try and of humanity, was early adopted by our go¬ 
vernment. But France did not thus judge, nor fo de¬ 
termine. She early faw in this country a powerful in- 
ftrument for promoting her ambition, and fhe early 
formed a refolution to ufe it. Hence her efforts to gain 
the controul of our affairs ; hence her unceafing endea¬ 
vours to excite jealoufies againft the government, and 
divifions among the people, to blow up our animofi- 
ties againft England, and foment our ancient difeon- 
tents. Hence thofe unfounded pretenfions, which we 
faw her firft minifterfet up ; pretenfions which, if ad¬ 
mitted, muft have placed die affairs of this country 
intirely under his controul. Hence did W'e fee him, 
when the government refufed to yield to thefe pre- 
tenfions, treating it w'ith infult and outrage, and threat- 
fning to appeal from its decifions to the people. "We 
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faw him arm and commiffion privateers in our ports, 
againft the exprefs orders of the government, and fend 
them to fea in contempt of its authority. We faw him 
attempt to levy an army in our country, for the pur- 
pofe of invading nations vidth whom we were in peace. 
We faw him make a formal complaint againft the Pre- 
fident for refufing to convene Congrefs at his inftance. 

All this he did in the avowed purfuit of the objedb 
of his inftruftions, which, to ufe their own words, en¬ 
joined him “ to excite to the utmoft the zeal of th» 

“ Americans, and induce them, if poflible, to make a 
“ common caufe with France.” * 

When he was recalled on our complaining of his 
conduft, our warm and partial regard for France 
induced us to hope, and even to believe, that the fyftem 
was relinquilhed with the change of the Minifter. 

We foon however found our miftake ; we found that 
not the obje£l, but the mode of purfuing it had been 
changed; and that inftead of threats and bluftering 
whereby it was perceived that the plan was counterafted 
inftead of being promoted, an artful infidious courfc 
was adopted, more dangerous becaufe more deceptive. 

With this change in the form, the principles and 
fubftance of Genet’s fyftem were invariably purfued by 
his fucceflbrs ; the fame attempts to drive us from our 
neutrality, under the pretence of preferring it, were 
renewed and incelTantly repeated : his moft inadmiflablc 
pretentions, thofe pretentions fo incompatible with 
our fovereignty, fo repugnant to our fyftem of impar¬ 
tial neutrality, were renewed and uncealingly urged; 
and the fteady refufal of our Government to yield to 
them, with its firm refolution, to perfift in condufting 
our affairs in the manner which it conceived moft con¬ 
ducive to our interefts, and moft confonant with juftice 
towards other nations, have been made the ground of 
proceedings on the part of France, the moft infulting 
and injurious. The French Government has at length 
made that appeal tothepeopleof America, whichher Min¬ 
ifter formerly threatened. It has explained its pretenfions, 
ftated its complaints, and detailed its injuries. In re- 

* See the inftru^lions to Mr. Genet publidiciJ by himfcif on the joth »f 
December, 1793. 
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vcngs for thofe injuries, as it informs us, it has brok- 
>cn the treaty between the two countries, let loofe 
its fbips of war and privateers to. pillage and maltreat 
our-citizens, and has infultingly driven from its territo¬ 
ry a minifter fent exprefsly to explain and conciliate. 
It has declared, that it will hear nothing from us, until 
tlie injuries of which it complains are redreHed ; or in 
other words, that we muft fubmit to the terras which 
jt fhall think proper to prefcribe, before it will deign to 
negociate, or even to converfe, on the points in difpute. 
It has informed us that it is “ terrible to its enemies 
reminded us, as it has very frequently done before, that 
we arc indebted to it for our independence; and pro- 
rnifed “ that when we bring back our Government to its 
true principles, we lhall again be regarded as friends 
“ and allies.” 

It has faid in efleft, “ you Americans whom we re- 
“ deemed from flavery when you were about to fink 
“ again under the yoke of your former mailers, and 
« who for that reafon ought to become in all things 
“ fubfervient to us, have inftituted a government which 
“ in the management of your affairs, has prefumed to 
judge for itfelf, and refufed to be guided by our di- 
« redions. As a friendly admonition of our juft dif- 
« pleafure, we take your velfels, confifeate your pro- 
perty, and throw your citizens into dungeons and 
“ prifon fhips ■, for we are ‘ terrible to our enemies.' 
“ But as foon as you lhall reclaim your government 
‘‘ from its errors, and teach it to conform to our will, 
you lliall again be received into favour. In the mean 
« time, having fignified to you our pleafure, we expect 
filent and fubraiflive compliance. We will hear 
<< nothing from you, or from this government which 
has given us offence, until you repent and amend. 
« The rod, under which you now fmart, fliallftillbe ex- 
tended over you, till you kifs it and return to your 
duty. Then indeed will we hold out the feeptre of 
« forgivenefs ; for though ‘ terrible to our enemies,’ wc 
“• are generous to our friends.” This is the plain lan¬ 
guage of their conduct, the true interpretation of theii 
words. 
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And is America folow, fo fallen, that Ihc muft tame¬ 
ly and fubmiffivtdy kifs this rod ? Has that fpiritr 
which twenty years ago, .when fhe had not half her,pra-y 
fent population, not a tenth part of her prefent wealth, 
no government, no.bond of union among her dilferent 
parts, no experience of her flrength, no eftablilhjnent*. 
of national defence, no name, no exiftence asa-people; 
which then Impelled her to refift the haughty; preten-i 
Cons and tyratinical encroachments of Britain^ -In.thc^ 
zenith of her power and elated by her recent triumph- 
over the arms of France ; is that fpirit fo totally extin- 
guifhed, that flie muft crouch at the feet of this haugh-' 
ty, this ambitious republic, and by abjed fubmiffiohj' 
purchafea precarious, a diflionourable quiet ? Arrieri-' 
cans of 76, ye who fought at Bunker’s Hill, at- Ben-- 
nington, at (^ebec, at Saratoga, at Monmouth, at Guil¬ 
ford, Kings-Mountaiu, Eutaw and the Cowpens; compa¬ 
nions of Warren, of Montgomery, of Gates, of Mercer,' 
of Morgan, of Wayne, of Green and of‘Wafliington, 
where have ye retired ? Has your courage rufted with! 
your fwords ; or is the foil which gave you birth, nO' 
longer capable of nouriflting Patriots ■ and Heros-?J 
Shall,your couniry, that country which nOtwitliftanding' 
the infulting taunts of this proud republic, your arms- 
refeued from the oppreffion of a tyrannical parent, fhall 
it reap no other fruit from your toils and your-blood, 
than to be reduced under the obedience of an nnjufti 
and ambitious neighbour, who in return for benefits 
always gratefully acknowledged, tho’ conferred'bccaufe 
they were ufeful to herfeif, and with which for four 
years pad fhe has never ceafed to upbraid us, claims 
a furrenderofour interefts and our rights, and the diredi- 
on of our affairs? I hear you with one voice anfwer NO., 
“ The foils of America,” I hear you cry, “ fhould- 
“ her wife and moderate endeavours to preferve her- 
“ rights by peacable means dill prove unfuccefsfuli, 
“ will again at her call beat their plowfliares info 
“ fwords, and the proud and infolent aggreffor Ihall 
“ foon be convinced, that a brave and juft people, tho’ 
“ long patient under injuries from thofe whom once it 
“ loved, will roufe at lad, and defirous of peace will re-. 
“ member that it mud foraetimes be preferved by war.” 
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The American people, then my fellow citizens, and 
you as part of them, are called upon to decide be¬ 
tween their own government, and that of another nati¬ 
on i to decide whether their affairs (hall be conduced 
by thofe whom they have felefted for that purpofe from 
among themfelves, or by the agents of a foreign power: 
Whether that power under pretence of a treaty, which 
it aflerts an exclufive right to expound, and claims 
the priviledge of violating as often as its operation (hall 
be found difadvantageous,* and of the law of nations, 
which it has publicly profefled to difregard,f lhall fnatch 
the reins of our government from the hands in which 
we have placed them? whether, in fine, they will give 
their confidence to men of their own choice, having the 
fame interefts with themfelves, or to ftrangers and fo¬ 
reigners, charged with the interefts of another country, 
and always feeking to promote them at our expence ? 
Can the decifion be difficult ? 

And what are thefe pretenfions, which France enforces 
by the plunder of our merchants, and the imprifonment of 
our citizens ? What are thofe injuries which fhe avenges 
by infulting our government and our country, and 
wherof, with a more than magifterial haughtinefs, fhe 
declares, that the redrefs fhall precede all explanation ? 

She complains of our treaty with Great Britain, of the 
conftruaion which we have put on fome articles of her 
own treaties with us, of our refufal to form a new and 
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move coiTiprelienfive treaty wita her; of a backwardnefs, 
wliich file fays, has appeared on our part, to accept her 
adiftance in our negotiation with Algiers, and of viola¬ 
tions of our neutrality, which, (he alledges, we have 
authorifed, or winked at in favour of England. Of the 
Britifh treaty flie complains, “ that it is a violation of 
“ the treaty concluded with France in 1778, and equi- 
“ valent to a treaty of alliance with Great Britain.” 
She declares that in this treaty “ the United States have 
“ knowingly and evidently facrificed their conneftions 
“ with the republic, and the mod effential and lead 
“ contefted prerogatives of neutrality.” 

But in this treaty the rights of France are cxprefsly 
fecured ; for in the twenty-fifth article, it is provided, 
that, “ nothing in the treaty contained fliall be conftru- 
“ ed, or operate, contrary to former and exlfting pub- 
“ lie treaties, with other fovereigns or dates How 
then can this treaty infringe the rights of France, or 
violate the treaty fubfiding between her and this coun¬ 
try. 

But die replies, it makes conceffions to Great Britain, 
of important rights ; admitting this to be true, France 
could not complain; for thofe rights would immediate¬ 
ly become common to her: It being exprefsly dipulated 
in the fecond article of her treaty with us, “ that neither 
« of the parties thall grant any particular favour to other 
“ nations, in refpeft of commerce or navigation, which 
“ fliall not immediately become common to the other 
“ party, who fliall enjoy the fame favour freely, if the 
“ conceflTion is freely made, or on allowing the fame 
“ compenfation, if the coiicelfion was conditional 
each party therefore may make conceiTions to other na¬ 
tions. There is nothing in the treaty which forbids it; 
and if it ftiould be done, the other party cannot com¬ 
plain : It however becomes entitled to the benefit of 
the conceffion. 

But what right have we conceded to the Britifh by the 
late treaty.? France charges us with having conceded 
to them the right to take the goods of their enemies, out 
of our neutral fliips; the right to confider various articles 
as contraband, whicli are not fo by the law of nations; 
B 
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th;.' I'iglit, iii lome cafes, to coufider even provifioiis 
as contraband. 

As to the right of taking enemies goods out of neutral 
vefl'els, it is not a right conceded to Britain by the treaty ; 
the treaty fays not one word about it, except that it fliall 
hereafter become the fubjecl of negotiation, and that 
if vclfels in the' mean time, fliall be ftopM on that ac¬ 
count, they fliall bs releafed with as little delay and in¬ 
convenience as poffible : It is a right, indifputably given 
by the law of nations; and wliich Britain, tho’ we urged 
her to the utmoft of our power, refufecl to furrenderat 
prefent; the exercife of it, being of the greateft impor¬ 
tance to her in the prefent war: She however intimated 
that hereafter, it might perhaps be relinquiflied. It was 
then agreed that things fliould remain, for the prefent, 
on the footing whereon the law of nations has placed 
them, and that hereafter, negociations Ihall take place 
on the fubjeifl. Does this look like conceding a right! 
What more could we do ; could we make war on Bri¬ 
tain, to compel the reliiiquifliment of this right ? This 
no doubt was what France wilhed ; it has been the ob- 
jeft of all her intrigues, all her threats, and all her com¬ 
plaints ; but our government wifely took a diflerent re- 
folution. 

That this right was given to Britain by the law of 
nations, we have the exprefs authority of Mr. Jeffer- 
fon, of every writer on the fubjeft, and of France 
herfelf. 

Mr, Jefferfon in his letter to Mr. Genet, of July 24, 
“ ^’ 193 ’ “ I believe it cannot be doubted, that 

« by the general law of nations, the goods of a friend 
“ found in the veffels of an enemy are free, and th 
« goods of sn enem^ found in the vejfels of n friend, art 
i‘ hmfid prize. Upon this principle, I prtfume, the 

Britilh veffels have taken the property of French ci- 
i( tizciis found in our veffels, and I confefs I fliould 
it be at a lofs on what principle to reclaim it. It is 
(< true, that fundry nations , defirous of avoiding the 
<t inconvenience of having their vefl'els ftopt at fca, &c. 
,< have in many inftances introduced by their fpecial 
if treaties, another principle between them, that ene- 
li my bottoms fliall make enemy goods, and friendly 
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bottoms friendly goods; but this is altogether the ef- 
feel of particular treaties, controuling in jpecial cafes the 
“ general principles of the law of nations. England has 
“ generally deterraiiied t® adhere to the rigorous prin-. 
“ ciple.”—Afterwards in his letter of Auguft i6th, 
1793, to our minifter in Paris, on the fubjeft of Mr. 
Genet’s conduft, he fays, “ We fuppofe it to have 
“ been long an eftabliflicd principle of the law of na- 
“ tions, that the goods of a friend are free in an ene- 
“ my’s vefl'cl, and the goods of an enemy lawful prize in 
the veffels of a friend. We have eitablilhed a con- 
“ trary principle, that free ihips fliall make free goods, 
“ in our treaties with France, Holland, and Pruffia, 
it is our wifli to eflabllfir it with other nations; but 
“ tliis requires their confent alfo, and is a work of 
“ time. Jn the mean time they have a right to acl on the 
“ general principle, (that enemies goods are prize on 
“ board of neutral ihips,) without giving us or France 
“ caufeof complaint.” 

So fay all the molt refpeftable writers on the law of 
nations, with Vattel at their head, whofe works, tho’ 
treated with contempt by Mr. Genet, and calleil 
“ worm-eaten volumes,” arc acknowledged as autho¬ 
rity by all the nations of Europe. 

France, however, has fufiiciently proved, not only 
by her declarations, but by her conducj;, that (he payo 
no regard to the writers Oii the law of nations, or to 
the law itfelf; but perhaps flic will permit her own 
laws and public acts to be relied on as authqrity. 

By her treaty with this country in 1778, flie ex- 
prclly relinquiflicd the right of taking enemies goods 
out of neutral vefiels : (he did the fame thing by her 
treaty with England in 1786; but why fnould (lie rc- 
linquifh this right, if (he did not believe herfelf to 
have polTelTcd it ? How could flie pofiefs it but by vir¬ 
tue of the law of nations ? That (he did believe her¬ 
felf to poflefs it, is moll evident, from her marine laws, 
hi one of which, pafled in the year 1744, and in force 
when this treaty was made; it is proyided, “ that if there 
“ are found on board of neutral velTcls, of wdiatever 
“ nation, they may be, merchandizes belonging to the 
“ enemies of his majefty, (which is the fame as of 
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“ France,) they ftiall be good prize, even though they 
“ be not of the growth or manufafture of the ener 
“ mies country.” 

If then it be not permitted by the law of nations, 
to take enemies goods out of neutral veflels, the Hand¬ 
ing marine regulations of France, which remained of 
force from 1744 to 1778, little lefs than half a century, 
were a plain and diredl infringement of that law. 

And yet France allcdges that we have conceded to 
Great Britain, the right to take the goods of her ene¬ 
mies out of our neutral veffels! 

She even pretends that the law of nations is altered 
in this refpeft, by what fire calls the principles of the 
modern law, introduced by the armed neutrality; and 
this modern law of nations Ihe fays we have aban¬ 
doned. 

But what is this armed neutrality, by which the law 
of nations is faid to have been altered ? What is this 
modern law of nations, by which the former fyftem is 
faid to have been fuperceded ? 

During the American war, the Emprefs of Ruflia 
publiflied a declaration of the principles on which Ihe 
would protedf her iubjeefs in carrying on commerce. 
One of thefe principles was, “ that free fliips Ihould 
“ make free goods.” She invited the neutral powers 
to join with her in this declaration, and ordered her 
fleet to arm in fupport of it. Several of them did join, 
particularly Denmark, Sweden, and the other northern 
powers, and they entered into a convention to fupport 
each other. This is what is called the armed neutra¬ 
lity, which being no more than a ])artial agreement 
among certain Hates, in the nature of a treaty, could 
make no alteration in the general law of nations. It 
could only, like any other treaty, modify that law with 
refped to the contrafting parties themfelves. 

Yet this agreement thus partial in its extent, and 
violated fince by its authors themfelves, is the modern 
law of nations, for the cHabliHiment and defence of' 
which, the United States are required by France to 
engage, againH the moH obvious dictates of prudence, 
in a quarrel with the grcatcH maritime power pfl 
earth, 
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If the charge of conceding to Britain, the right to 
rake tlie goods of France out of our veflels, a right which ' 
the hw of nations gives her, and whichj far from con¬ 
ceding, we did all in our power to prevail on her to re- 
linquiih, has appeared to be wholly untrue ; that which 
relates to contraband, is equally void of foundation. 

By the law of nations, there are certain goods which 
neutral nations cannot carry to one power at war, with¬ 
out their being good prize, if taken by the other ; thefe 
goods are called mttrabaml, they include, according to 
1 he befl writers on the larv of nations, “ commodities 
“ particularly ufed in war; fuch as arms, military and 
“ naval flores,yZi/^ timber, horfes, and even provifions in 
“ certain juntdures and the prohibition refts on 
this principle, that a nation engaged in war, has a 
right as a natural means of defence, to prevent its ene¬ 
my as far as it can, from being fupplied with thofe things, 
which are peculiarly of ufe in carrying on the war ; but 
tho’ the law of nations enumerates the articles which lhall 
be confidered generally as contraband, aiid fpecifies the 
particular cafes, in which even other articles may be 
added to the lift; yet in this refpe'fti as in all others, 
jts operation as to particular ftates, is liable to be re- 
ftridted and modified by treaties between them. Two 
ftates for inftance, have a right by the law of nations, 
toconfider naval ftores as contraband, and each to pre¬ 
vent the other from carrying them to its enemy, as far 
as this can be efteded by capture and condemnation; 
but thefe two ftates may agree mutually, to relinquiih 
this right; and may make a treaty for that purpofe; 
this treaty does iiot alter the law of nations, as to others; 
any more than an agreement between two men, that 
neither of them fliould go along fuch a road, would pre¬ 
vent other‘people from ufingif, it only reftrids the 
operation of the law as to themfelves. 

Treaties of this kind, are very ufual among nations : 
In fome of them naval ftores are agreed to be-contra¬ 
band ; in others, not. In our treaty with France, made 
in the year 1778, the right to confider fliip timber and 
naval ftores as conti-aband is mutually relinquifhed. 
When we came to treat on this fubjed with Great Britain, 
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Vi'S u-ere anxious to prevail on her to relinquilli it alfo, 
but file refufed : She infilled on her right by the law ot 
nations, and we had no means of compelling her to 
recede; naval ftores anil Ihip timber therefore, not- 
withftanding our efforts to get them excepted, continue 
to be contraband between us and Great Britain, as they 
were before the treaty. 

And yet one of the accufations of France againft the 
United States, and againft this treaty, is, that it has 
ceded to Britain the right of confidering, naval ftores as 
contraband ! v.'e are charged with giving to Britain, 
what fhe had before, and what we llrove in vain to 
make her relinquifh! 

But, fays France, if Ihip timber and naval ftores 
were contraband before, why mention them in the trea¬ 
ty 1 Becaufe it is ufeful, that the rules whereby the con- 
du£l of nations towards each other is to be regulated, 
fhould become as public, as precife, as little doubtful 
as polTible; any merchant can read a treaty, though 
every one does not find leifure or opportunity to ftudy 
the law of nations; for this rcafon, and a very good 
one it is, the enumeration was made. 

The laft accufation of France againft this treaty, is, 
» That it concedes to Britain the right of confidering 
“ even proviCons as contraband ; and thereby becomes 
“ manifeftly injurious to France, whofe fupplies from 
“ this country, it permits Britain to cut off,” This^ 
charge is, if pcffible, even more void of foundation than 
the former. 

Th.e part of the treaty complained of, is the fccond 
claufe of the 18th article; which inftead of being a conr 
ceflion by us to Britain, is a very valuable conceffion by 
her to us; and far from offering any injury to France, 
muft when it affefts her at all, operate very much to her 
advantage ; to prove this nothing more is neceffary tlian 
limply .to recite the claufe ; which is in the following 
words: 

« And whereas the difficulty of agreeing on the prcr 
« cife cafes, in which alone proviCons and other arti- 
“ cles not generally contrabanded, may be conlidered 
“ as fuch, renders it expedient to provide againft the 

inconveniences and mifunderftandings which migln 
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“ thence arifc. It is further agreed, that w'henevef 
“ any fuch articles, fo becoming contraband, according 
to the extjiing laws of natiosis, fball for that reafon bc 
“ feized, the fame lhall not be confifeated, but the 
“ owners thereof, fliall be fpeedily and completely in-i 
“ deinnilied ; and the captors, or in their default the 
“ government under whofe authority they aft, tliall 
“ pay to the matters or owners of fuch veilels the full 
“ value of all fuch articles; with a reafonable raercan- 
tile profit thereon, together with the freight, and alfo 
“ the demurrage incident to fuch detention.” 

To what cafes do the regulations of this claufc apply ? 
to fuch, and fuch only, where provifions &c. may bc 
regarded as contraband hy the exijling law of ?mtions ; 
are there any fuch cafes ? no maxim in the law of nati¬ 
ons, is clearer or better eftablithed, than that there are 
fuch ; and if there are not, then it is manifeft that the 
article is perfeftly harmlefs ? and when provifions &c. 
are feized in fuch cafes, what is to be done with them ? 
inftead of being confifeated, as they might be by the 
law of nations, they are to be paid for with a mercantile 
profit, freight, and damages for the detention: In which 
cafe is the ritk to the naerchant leaft ! certainly in the 
latter, where his goods, if taken, are not, as in the 
former, to be condemned as prize, but paid for with 
profit and charges : which regulation, that of the trea¬ 
ty, or that of the law of nations, is the molt beneficial 
to France ? certainly that of the treaty ; for where the 
riik is the leaft, the merehant will be moft inclined to 
fend her provifions; and on what account was this re¬ 
gulation adopted.^ to prevent thofe mifunderfandings which 
might arife between us and Britain, from the difficulty 
of afeertaining the cafes in which provifions are made 
contraband by the law of nations. 

And yet France alledges, that we have ceded to Bri¬ 
tain, the right of confidering provifions as contraband ! 
and yet this article fo juft in itfelf, fo liberal on the part 
of Britain, fo beneficial to us, and fo ufeful to France 
herfelf, has been laid hold of by her, as a ground of 
quarrel! whence can proceed her difpleafure at this ar¬ 
ticle the true caufe of it is to bc found in the word 
“ mifunderftandings” the tendency of this article, to 
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prevent “ mlfuntlerilandiiigs” between t!iis country arici 
Britain, has given umbrage to France ; thofc mifuuder- 
ftandings which it has been her unceafing endeavour to 
foment, and her conftant hope to blow up into a quar¬ 
rel. 

Hence too her anger at the treaty; hence thofe objec¬ 
tions fo manifeftly unfounded; thofe flimzy pretexts, 
which throw fo thin a veil over her real motives. She 
faw many caufes of difference exifting between this 
country and England ; (he faw thofe caufes aggr.avated 
by ancient refentments, and recent injuries ; and fiic 
looked, with confident and eager expeftatioa, to the 
moment, which fhe thought faft approaching, when 
thefe differences fliould produce an open rupture ; then 
fhould we become her aifociates in the war; then would 
our commerce be cut off from her rival; then, like Hol¬ 
land and Belgium, fliould we have been placed under 
the controul of her agents, our ports poffeffed by her 
Ihips, our towns feized by her troops, our country pil¬ 
laged to fupply her armies, and our rcfources exhaufted 
to replenifh her treafury. If we efcaped the neceflity of 
furrendering to her, as Holland has been compelled to 
do, important parts of our territory, as the price of 
what file would not have failed to call “ her proteftion” 
we fhould have had much reafon to rejoice in our good 
fortune. 

Thefe profpeHs, which flie regarded as fo certain^ 
and contemplated with fo much pleafure, were blalted 
by the treaty. By it flie faw our differences compofed, 
a mutual fpirit or juftice and conciliation reftored, and 
the foundation of a friendly and beiiefici.il intercourfe 
folidly laid ; hence her efforts to prevent its conclufion; 
hence her difappointmeiit and rage, at its final accom- 
plifhment. 

Thus manifeftly unfounded, fellow citizens, thus 
plainly deftitute of even plaufible appearances, are the of- 
tenfible objedtions, thus unfriendly and mifehievous to us 
are the real motives, from which the French govern¬ 
ment declares, “ that flie regards this treaty as a viola- 
“ tion of that between her and this country, as equi- 
“ valent to an alliance with Great Britain, and as a 
“ wilful and evident facrifice on the part of the United 



“ States, of their connedlions with France, and of the 
“ molt ellential and leaft contefted rights of neu- 
“ trality.” 

Let us examine her next charge, the charge of hav- 
jing put a wrong and injurious conftruftiou on foine 
articles of her treaties with us. 

Under this head Hie complains, that contrary to ths 
j 17th article of the treaty of commerce, we have fuffer- 
ed our courts of juftice to take cognizance of prizes 
brought into our ports by her armed Ihips; that in 
violation of the fame article, Britilh Ihips of war, 
which have made prize of her vellels, have been al¬ 
lowed flielter in our harbours; that we have fulFered 
Britilh Ihips to arm in our ports •, that we have prevent¬ 
ed the fale of her prizes, which {he contends is per¬ 
mitted by the treaty; that a provifion of the confular 
convention, which makes part of the treaties, has been 
rendered ineffeftual by our neglcft to pafs laws for en¬ 
abling the French confuls to enforce their decrees; that 
our judges and magiflirates, in contempt of the fiftlx 
article of this confular convention, have required the 
mailers of French fhips, applying for warrants agalnll 
abfconding failors, to produce in evidence the original 
roll of their crews inltead of the copy, whereby the 
power given to French confuls of caufmg the arreft of 
failors who defert, has been greatly impeded ; and finally, 
that contrary to the 19th article of the treaty of com¬ 
merce, we fuffered a public Ihip of war, belonging to 
France, to be arrelled in one of our ports, for adls done 
on the high feas. 

It is not of the declfion of prize caufes made by our 
courts, that France complains, it is the right to decide 
which file contefts. She alledges, that by the treaty of 
1778, article the 17th, our courts are prohibited, in all 
cafes whatfoever, from taking cognizance of captures 
made under colour of a French commiffion. This is 
the true point of difpute. If the courts be thus prohi¬ 
bited, their declfions however upright and legal in 
thcmfclvcs, mull be improper. If on the contrary, 
they have a right, notwiihllanding the treaty, to take 
cognizance in certain cafes, of prizes made under pre- 





!ence of French commilfions, they muft be the judges 
when thofe cafes occur, and no complaint can be ad¬ 
mitted againfl; their decifions. 

I have faid, “ under the pretence and colour of a 
“ French commiffion,” becaufe, if the allegation of 
the French government be vi'ell founded, our courts are 
precluded in all cafes where any thing called a French 
commillion is produced: they can take no cognizance, 
can enquire into nothing; confequently they cannot 
even enquire whether the commiffion be true or forg¬ 
ed; whether the velfel be in faft a privateer or a 
pirate. 

To admit this pretenfion, would be to admit in 
the words of Mr. Jefferfon,* “ that any armed velfel of 
“ any nation, might cut away our own Ihips, or thofe 

of perfons coming to trade with us, from the wharves 
“ of Philadelphia, Charlefton, or New York, andbycall- 
“ ing them prizes, prevent our courts from redreffing 
“ the wrong.” Can it be conceived, that any nation 
would cede fuch a right by treaty ? The llipulations on 
this fubjedl between us and France are mutual. Can 
it be conceived, that France has intended to cede, or 
now would permit fuch a right to us We know per- 
fedlly well that Ihe would not. 

The 17th article of our treaty with France indeed 
ftipulates that the prizes made on its enemies by one 
party fhall not “ be arrefted or feized when they come 
“ to enter the ports of the other; nor lhall the fearch- 
« ers or other officers of fuch ports fearch fuch prizes, 
“ or make any examination concerning their lawful- 
" nefs.” But we contend that the prizes here intended 
are prizes made on the high feas, without the, jurifdic- 
tion of either party; and not by its people, or by veflels 
equipt or armed in its ports. We contend that not- 
withftanding this ftipulation, we have a right to protect 
our own veflels and thofe of our neighbours, within our 
territories, and the jurifdiftion of our laws ; that we 
have a right to prevent veflels from being armed and 
fitted in our ports for cruifing againft nations with 
whom we are at peace, and to reftrain our citizens from 

Scclils letter of Aujuft 93, to Mr. Morris at Par. 
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tarrying on war againft thofe nations under a foreign 
commiffion. Tliefe rights we contend, we ought to 
enforce, by reftoring property taken in contempt of them 
whenever it comes within our power. This and this 
alone our courts have done. In thefe three cafes alone 
have they taken property from French captors, and 
reftored it to the owners: where it was taken, ei¬ 
ther within the jurifdiftion of our Laws; by oiir own 
citizens, under French commiffions; or by velTels fitted 
out, armed, or equipped for war in our ports. 

Of this France complains. Her Minifter had armed 
and commiflioned privateers in our ports; her armed 
veflels had feized fhips, not only within a league of our 
coaft, to which diftance, by the Law of Nations, the 
jurifdiftion of every country extends, but even in the 
Delaware : our citizens had taken French commiffions, 
and under them made prize of veflels belonging to 
nations at peace with us. When prizes, made in either 
of thefe tliree cafes, were brought into our ports, the 
courts interfered, and after trials in which the fadls 
were proved, reftored the property to the former ov.-ners. 
It is by this interferenee, fo ireceflafy for maintaining 
our neutrality and the independence of our government, 
that France alledges we have broken the treaty. 

But this interference is juftified liot only by neceffity, 
but by the Law of Nations, and their univerfal praftice. 
To thefe, however, France has fliewn that Ihe pays very 
little regard ; and to difeufs the points would lead to 
too great a length. But fortunately, we are faved the 
trouble, llie has herfelf decided the queftion in our 
favour. .Her own laws now in force, and her own 
praftice at this moment, fupport our interpretation of 
the treaty. Let us now hear France againft herfelf: 
her laws againft her complaints. 

A commentary on the marine law's of France, drawn 
up by an .f^office'r of the governn.cnt, and firft publilhed 
under its authority iri 1776, fays, “that as far as the 
“ diftance of two leagues, the Sea, according to the rule 
“ univerfally acknowledged, is under the dominion of 
“ the fovereign of the neigbouring coaft ; the elFeft of 
“ which dominion is tliat within it, every fovereign 
“ has a right to proleH fentgn nmmerse, as well as !.■;• 
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fecure his own territories from infult.” How is fo¬ 
reign commerce to be protefted within our dominion ? 
Certainly by rcftoring property taken there. In ex¬ 
tending our dominion only one league from the coaft, 
we have gone only half as far as France goes herfelf: 
and yet Ihe accufes us of breaking the treaty, becaufe 
we do not fufler her privateers to take vellels on our 
fnores and even in our rivers. 

The Marine ordinances of France, which are now in 
force, and which her commiffions to privateers require 
to be obferved, “ prohibit all her fubjefts from taking 
“ commiffions from foreign kings, princes or dates, to 
“ arm veflels for war, or to cruife at fea under their 
“ colours, without exprefs permiffion, under pain of 
being treated as pirates.” “ Thefe rules,” fays the 
commentary, “ have no exception ; they extend to all 
“ commiffions from friends or allies, as well as neutrals, 
“ and include all Frenchmen, whether they dwell in 
“ France or in foreign countries; for Frenchmen are 
“ not lefs Frenchmen for having gone to live in foreign 
parts.” J jV 

Thus, what has been long praefifed and is now 
edabliffied in France, we have done, and no more ; 
and yet die complains. We have forbidden our citizens 
to take commiffions from her, againd nations with 
whorn we are at peace, and as die only method of en¬ 
forcing this prohibition, we have redored property 
taken in contempt of it; and in alj this, we have pre- 
cifely praflrifed her own rules. ' Yet die charges us 
with breaking the treaty. 

The whole fcope and tenor of her laws forbid vedels 
under foreign commiffions, from arming in her ports, 
againd nadons in peace with her. This we have alfo 
forbidden, after her example; and we have enforced 
the prohibition, by dopping and difarming the vedels 
when in our power, and by redoring the property which 
they had taken and brought into our country. And 
this France alledges as a breach of the treaty. 

She next accufes us of another infraftion, in fuffering 
diipsof war of her enemies, which have made prizes on 
her citizens, to find an afylum in our ports, 
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The ireaty in article 17th provides, that, “ no fhelter 
or refuge fliall be given in the ports of either party, 

“ to fuch as fhall have made prize of the fubjetfs, peo- 
“ pic or property, of the other” and the 22d article for¬ 
bids “ foreign privateers, in enmity with one party, to 
“ fell or exchange their ihips or prizes, in the ports of 
“ the other.” 

Now it is clear, that nothing is exprefsly forbidden 
liere, but the fale or exchange of prizes, and tlie en¬ 
trance of fhips that had taken prizes; the prizes them- 
felves, according to the iiteral conftruiTion, might be 
font in, tlio’ not fold; and this would have been a great 
advantage to the captors: This advantage the United 
.States fuppofed, that the treaty did not intend to give 
to the enemies of France. 

Befide if no Britifh fliip of war, which had ever taken 
a French prize, could be admitted into our ports, how 
w'as the fad to be eftablilhed; the Britllh might deny 
the fad : could we take it for granted, becaufe aflerted 
by the French; or muft we in every cafe, before we 
could fend off the veflel, inftitute a fuit to decide whe¬ 
ther at any time, or in any part of the world, lire had 
taken a French prize ? This it is evident, would have 
been a fubjed of cndlefs and vexatious contention. 

Our government therefore adopted a conftrudion 
more beneficial to France, more conformable to the fpi- 
rit of the treaty, and much eafier of execution. In- 
ftead of admitting prizes made on France by her ene¬ 
mies, and excluding all veflels which were charged witli 
having made them, it refolved to exclude the prizes in 
all cafes, and to admit all fliips of war except fuch as 
■might attempt to come in with their prizes, thofe were 
to be, and have been excluded. 

France complains of this conftrudion, and calls it a 
breach of the treaty ; flie does not recoiled that if we 
were to adopt her conftrudion, and follow the letter 
of die article, we fliould do her a much greater injury, 
ly admitting all the prizes wliich her enemies might 
think fit to fend in. 

Anodier breach of the treaty with which fhe charges 
us, is that we have permitted Britifti ftiips to arm for 
war in oar ports. 
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This charge is dire£ily contrary to fa£t, the ilriftcft 
orders have always exiftsd againft fuch armaments, 
and every attempt to make them, has been prevented ai 
foon as known to the government; two or three inllanc- 
cs have been mentioned, in which veflels armed and 
went out, before the government, or even the French 
minifter or confuls, had information of it. But wJiat 
could be done after the veflels were gone ? had they 
returned, they would have been feized; and their 
prizes, had they come within our power, would have 
been reftored to the owners. But neither of thofe cafes 
happened; and I would afk again, what could be done 
after the veflels were gone ? Go to war, France would 
have faid, to revenge the injury ; this was her aim, and 
this Ihe did fay, over and over, tho’ not in exprefs words. 
But if afts like this, had been a proper reafon for going 
to war, we ought to have attacked France herfelf long 
ago; for Ihe has attempted ten armaments, where the 
Englilh have attempted one ; and feveral of them, more¬ 
over, her minifter fent to fea, againft the exprefs orders 
of the government, and in contempt of its authority. 

As to the fale of her prizes in our ports, for prevent¬ 
ing which, ftie charges us with another infradlion of 
the treaty, flic has by the treaty no fuch right: there is 
not one word faid about her prizes -, except that flie may 
bring them in and carry them away. This flie fays, is 
the fame thing as-a permiflion to fell; but common fenfe, 
and the plain meaning of words, fay otherwife. Her 
own laws alfo, fay otherwife; which notwithftanding 
this treaty with us, exprefsly forbid the fale of foreign 
prizes, in her ports. 

We did indeed for a time, permit the fale of her prizes 
in this country, as a matter of fpecial favour ; but we 
foon found this permiflion produftivc of many ill effedls; 
our fea ports having became the refort and ftation of 
privateers, whofe crews are generally among the moft 
profligate of mankind, were converted into feenes of 
riot; many diforders took place, our citizens were 
drawn off from tlieir regular induftry; and by the intro- 
duftion of goods, under pretence of prize, frauds on the 
revenue began to be praftifed. The permiflion therefore, 
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v, ;is very properly revoked ; the only fubjeft of regret 
is, that it ever was granted. 

The confular convention, comes next into view: this 
convention makes part of the treaties between us and 
France, and fhe alledges that we have infringed it in 
two points. 

The 12th article provides, that the confuls of France 
and the United States, lhall pollefs the power of decid¬ 
ing, refpetlively, all differences which may arife between 
the people of one country in the territories of the other. 
We have never hindered the French confuls from decid¬ 
ing all fuch controverfies between French citizens; but 
the French government has lately found out, that we 
have pafled no law to enable thofe confuls to enforce 
their decifions. It might be alked, why has this mat¬ 
ter refted in filence fo longwhy has nothing been 
heard of this complaint till now; although the faU 
complained of, has exifted for more than eight years ? 
We might remark on the extraordinary and unprece¬ 
dented nature of the complaint itfelf; whereby, con¬ 
trary to univerfal ufage and the firft principles of na¬ 
tional fovereignty, a government is required to pur 
corapulfory procefs into the hands of perfons not amen¬ 
able to its laws, for the purpofe of enforcing decifions 
not under the controul of its judiciary authority ; But 
it will be fufficient to obferve, that France herielf has 
never palfed, or been required by us to pafs, any fuch 
laws as fhe demands from us; and that it moft evident¬ 
ly appears, from the convention itfelf, that no fuch 
laws, were ever intended to take place in either coun¬ 
try ; fince the decrees of the confuls are to be enforced 
againft the parties by their own governments refpec- 
tivcly j to whole courts the right of appeal, and of courfe 
tlie power of reverfing, confirming, and executing the 
decrees, is exprefsly and folely referv'ed. 

Another article of this convention authorifes the 
confuls of each nation relpedively, to caufe the defert- 
ing failors of their nation, to be arrefted and delivered 
to the captains, on application to a magillrate of the 
country, and the produdlion of proof. The French go¬ 
vernment has lately found out, that our magiftrates 
'.(hen applied to for the arreft of their failors, require 
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the original articles to be produced. Thofc articfes 
contain the agreement of the failors and are figned by 
them. They remain on board the fliip, and are the 
only authentic document by whicli any difpute between 
the captain and failors can be decided. It is an inva¬ 
riable and moll excellent maxim of oar laws, that no 
copy of a paper can be produced in evidence, efpcci- 
ally where life or liberty is to be efFeHed by it, unlefs 
the paper itfelf be proved to be dellroyed, or in the 
power of the other party. In conformity to this max¬ 
im, our majeftrates very properly require, that the 
original articles themfelves lliould be produced to prove 
tliat a man belongs to the fnip, before they will arrell 
him for deferting from it; * of this the French govern¬ 
ment, after eight years fdence, has at length bethought 
itfelf to complain. It calls this a breach of the con- 
fular convention, and alledges, that copies of the ar¬ 
ticles, certified from the coniuls olfice, ought to be 
received ; although it is moll evident from the flightell 
view of the confular convention, that the copies whereof 
it fpeaks, are wholly of a different kind, and to be 
ufed for a different purpofe. 

1 have explained thefe two points thus particularly, 
not from a belief that they are of the leall weight or 
importance, even in the eyes of France herfelf; but to 
fhew with what eagernefs ll.e catches at the moll futile 
accufations againll this country. 

The lall accufation under the head of breaking trea¬ 
ties, is, if polfible, more extraordinary than any of the 
former. France accufes us of having broken the 19th 
article of the treaty, by permitting a public llilp of war 
belonging to the republic, to be arrelted in one of our 
ports for an acl done on the high feas. Would it be 
believed, that this Ihip, arrelled by procefs of the 
courts, at the inllance of a citizen, and for a moll re- 
prehenftble a£l, had been atlually releafed by the in¬ 
terference of the executive, on the exprefs ground, that 
being a public Ihip of war, llie was potetled by the 
treaty ? yet fuch is the fad. Complaint being made of 

« The convention itfclfalfoexprcfly requires, that the original roll, oc 
regi&er, fliould be produced. 
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her arrell by the French minifter, the executive direft- 
cd the attorney general to file the neceflary proceed¬ 
ings in the court for obtaining her releafe. He did fo, 
and after hearing I'le cafe fine was releafed; but as the 
forms of the court, the priority of other bufinefs, 
and the courfe of proceedings, did not admit of a 
decifion fo fpcedy as Mr. Adet defired, lie refufed 
to accept the veflel after fhe was releafed, and 
declared that he would abandon her to the government, 
and claim damages. Thefe damages have never been 
refufed, nor even demanded ; and yet becaufe the pre- 
fident would not undertake at the infiance of a foreign 
minifter, to overrule the courts of juftice, whofe in¬ 
dependence is expreily fecured by the conftitution, be¬ 
caufe he would not with a ftrong hand arreft their pro¬ 
ceedings, and in open defiance of the conftitution and 
the laws, wreft from their hands the objeft of their 
deliberations; we are accufed of having broken our 
treaty with France! we are charged with an arreft, 
which inftead of fanftioning ; we caufed to be remov¬ 
ed ; we are charged with breaking a treaty by an aft 
which we redrefled! 

Such are the grounds whereon for four years together, 
and in terms the moft difrefpeftful, we have been un- 
ccafmgly charged with violation of treaties! 

But we have refufed, fire fays, to enter into a new 
and more extenfivc treaty with her. She fays, that 
under “ the moft frivolous pretexts,” * we have evaded 
all her advances to a new negociation. This alfo is an 
accufation againft us, made by the minifter Genet, 
and which Mr. Adet has renewed and enforced. 

But had we not a right, without offending France, 
to decline a new treaty if we thought it would not fuit 
us We already had a treaty; was it a ground of quar¬ 
rel that we were fatisfied with it ? Why was a new 
treaty propofed ? For our benefit; if fo we were the 
proper judges how far it was beneficial. For the be¬ 
nefit of France ? In that cafe we certainly had a right 
to decide, how far the advantage which Ihe defired was 

* Sec Mr. Adefs r.ote. 

D 
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compatible Tvith our own iriterefls. Who ever heard, 
that to (iecline an advantageous bargain ourfelves, or 
refufe one to another perfon, was a caufe of of¬ 
fence ? 

The truth Itowever is, that we did not decline this 
negociation; we did not willi it indeed, but our go¬ 
vernment was willing to hear what France had to fay on 
the fubjeft, and frequently exprelTcd its willingnefs. 
The propofition was firft made by Mr. Genet, in May 
1793, but Mr. Jefterfon, at that time fecretary of ftate, 
informed him, that the bufmefs could not be entered 
on immediately, becaufe the fenate was not in felTion. 
He renewed the fubjcct the September following, but 
before that time he had behaved fo much amifs, that 
the government had requefted his recall, and did not 
think fit to communicate with him, except on matters 
of immediate and preffing neceility; it therefore po¬ 
litely waved the bufmefs, with an alTurance “ that it 
“ (hould be confidered, with all the refpeft and in- 
“ tereft which its objeH neceflanly required.” 

His fucceflbr, Mr. Fauchet, never mentioned the new 
negociation; tl;e next that we heard of it was from 
Mr. Adet, in June lypy. The prefident immediately 
met his advances, and directed the fecretary of ftate 
to enter on the negociation without delay. He inform¬ 
ed Mr. Adet of this, and propofed a mode of proceed¬ 
ing ; Mr. Adet promifed to enter on the bufmefs, but 
he poftponed it from time to time, on the plea of in- 
difpofition or bufmefs, and it was finally dropt by 
hhnfclf. 

And yet Mr. Adet fays, “ that his offers to treat were 
“ evaded,” under the moft frivolous pretexts.” 

But although our government w'as willing, and even 
deiirous to hear what France had to propofe on the fub- 
jecl of a; new treaty, it could not have agreed to one 
on the terrns which (lie held out, without facrificing 
the heft -interefts of this country. 

Thofe terras' are to be found in Mr. Genet’s inftruc- 
.fions, by which Mr. Adet, when preffed on the fubjecl, 
declared that he alfo was to be guided; and from thofe 
inftruftions it appears undeniably, that our joining 
France in the war, engaging to defend her iands, and 



iorniing an alliance oiFenfive and defenfive, were to be 
elTential conditions of the new treaty; an extenfiou 
of commercial priviledges with the illands, was the 
lure thrown out to us. 

The inftruftions begin with declaring, “ that the 
“ executive council have highly approved the overtures 
“ made to a former minifter, by the American go- 
“ vernraent, on the means of renewing and confoli- 
“ dating the commercial treaties between the two 
“ countries, and are difpofed to fet on foot a new ne- 
“ gociation on tliofe foundations—that they do not 
“ know but that fuch a treaty admits a latitude Jlill 
“ more extenfive in becoming a natio?m! agreement, in 
“ which two great nations fliall .fufpend, (that is ac- 
“ cording to the French exprelhon, fhall clofely unite) 
“ their political and commercial interefts, and cftablilh 
“ a mutual underltanding to befrieml the empire of liberty 
“ wherever it can be embraced to guarantee the fovereignlv 
“ of the people, and to punife thofe powers who fill keep up 
“ an exclufve colonial and commercial ffleni, by declaring 
“ that their vellels fliall not be received in the ports of 
“ the contrafting parties.” “ Such a pact, they add, 
“ will quickly contribute to the general emancipation of 
“ the new world. 

This “ general emancipation of the new world,” we 
know was to include the liberation of the Haves, whom 
this very French government foot) afterfet free initsiflands. 

“ Befides the advantages,” continue the inftrutfions, 

which humanity in general will draw from the fuc- 
“ cefs of fuch a negociation, we (the French) have at 

this moment, particular in taking Heps to act 
“ elEcaeioully againft England and Spain, if, as every 
“ thing announces, thofe powers fliould attack us. In 
“ this fituation of affairs, we ought to excite b</ all 
“ means, the zeal of the Americans, who are as 

“ much interelled as ourfelves in difconcerting the de- 
“ ftru£five projects of George third; the executive 
“ council has room to believe, that thefe reafons, in 
“ addition to the great commercial advantages, whicli 
“ we are difpofed to concede to the United States, 
“ will determine their government, to adhere to all 
“ that citizen Genet fliall propofe to them cm our 
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“ part—and the executive charges him, in expecJalioti 
“ that the American government will fnally make a com- 
mon caufe with us, to take fuch fteps as exigencies 
“ may require.” 

Hence it manifeftly appears, that we were to make a 
common caufe with France for her intereft, againft Great 
Britain and Spain, and that commercial advantages were 
to be our wages. Subfequent parts of the inftrudioiis 
are ftill more explicit. 

The Executive Council recommends it efpecially 
“ to Citizen Genet, to found early the difpofition of 
“ the American Government, and to make it (the 
“ guarantee of their Iflands) a condition fine qua own of 
“ their free commerce with the Wefl; Indies, fo effen- 
" tial to the United States. It nearly concerns the 
“ peace and profperity of the French Nation, that a 
“ people, whefe refources increafe beyond all calcu- 
“ lation, and whom nature has placed fo near our rich 
colonies, fhould be interefted, by their own engage- 
“ ments, in the prefervations of thcie Hands. Citizen 
“ Genet will find the lefs difficulty in making this 
“ propofition reliflied in the United States, as the 
“ great trade which will be the reward of it, will 
“ indemnify them ultimately for the Jacrifices which they 
“ may make in the outfet, and we lhall immediately 
“ put ourfelves in a condition to fulfil our engage- 
“ ments, by fending to the American ports a fuflicient 
“ force to put them beyond infult, and to facilitate 
“ their intercourfe with the Hands and with France.” 

I have been the more full and particular in citing 
thefe inftruftions, becaufe they not only prove, incon- 
teftibly, what were to be the conditions of the new treaty 
propofed to us by France, but alfo that her projedl, from 
the beginning of the war, was to draw us into it. We 
lhall prefently fee that altho’ fhe recalled Mr. Genet, 
file neither difapproved his meafures nor abandoned 
this projeft. 

That the refufal of our government to enter into a 
new treaty on thefe terms, fnould have been matter of 
difplcafure and vexation to^France, is perfeftly natural; 
becaufe it difeoncerted one of her moft favorite fchemes: 
but none of its meafures have either merited or receiv- 
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cil, more warmly or more uiiiverfully, the approbation 
and thanks of this country. 

And yet France has made it one of her charges 
againft us, that we have evaded this new treaty “ under 
“ the moftfrivolous pretexts.”! 

.She I'.as gone further. She has accufed us of having 
“ eluded her friendly offers of affiftance in our nego- 
ciations with Algiers.” 

Here again I would alk, whether we had not a right 
to decline her mediation in this bulinefs, if we thought 
fit ? Are we to make no treaties without not only 
confultiug France, but employing alio her affiftance ? 
Ihould one of my neighbours offer to interfere in com- 
pofing a difference between me and another, furely I 
might decline his interference without giving him caufe 
of offence ? He might think it very unfriendly, or very 
.unwife; but furely it would not authorize him to quar¬ 
rel with me. 

The truth however is, that far from “ eluding” this 
friendly offer of France, we fliewcd the utmoft readi- 
nefs, and even inclination, to avail ourfelvcs of it to 
the utmoft. Our minifter in Portugal, to whom the 
Algerine negociation was entrulled, went firft to Paris, 
in order to engage the affiftance of the French go¬ 
vernment,” in the mean time, he fent an agent inrme- 
diately to Algiers to pave tlie way; and as the Alge¬ 
rines are known to be a very fickle, capricious people, 
difficult to be managed, and capable of being .dealt with 
at particular times only, lie furnifhed this agent with 
proper powers, that he might avail himfelf of any fa¬ 
vourable moment which fhould chance to offer; fucli 
a moment did offer very foon after his arrival: he feiz- 
ed it, and concluded a treaty, difagreeable indeed, but 
far better than none, and more favourable than Algi¬ 
ers has lately, if ever, made with any other country. 

Ought he to have loft this moment in waiting for 
the affiftance of France ? Before the orders from France 
could arrive, the opportunity might have paffed away, 
never to return. 

Befides -, our agent, who concluded the treaty, de¬ 
clares that neither France, nor her conful, had the leall 
iiiterell with the Algerine government at that ti.me. It 
w.is for this reafon, he fays, that he did not requeft the 




injured the caufe. But he applted for this alliftance in 
negociating with the other Jiarbary States, wliere the 
French were fuppofed to poflel's influence. 

So mucli for this complaint: the bitternefs witli which 
it is urged, gives fome ground to fufpedl, that her a:;- 
ger does not arife from our having made a treaty with¬ 
out her affiftance, but from our having made one at all; 
and that her interference was intended to prevent, not 
to promote the objeft. It is very difficult to believe 
that the freedom of our flag, and the e.xtenfion of our 
commerce, in the Mediterranean, can be defirable ob¬ 
jects to her, or to any other commercial power. 

She charges us further, with having authorifed, or 
permitted, various infraftions of our neutrality by the 
Englifli, or in their favour. 

One of thefe infractions is the impreflfnent of our 
feamen by Britifh fliips of war ; we have not adopted, 
fhe fays, or at leafl; have not made known to her, any ei- 
ficatious meafures for repelling this violence; whereby 
her enemies are fuffered to fupport and increafe their 
maritime forces, from among our citizens. 

In the firft place, we have adopted fuch meafures 
as we judged moft cflicacious for this purpofe ; and 
thole meafures being public, were known to France. 
Our government has, at all times, refifted the imprefs- 
ment of our feamen, by every means fhort of hoftility ; 
and early in the year 1796, before this complaint was 
made, Congrefs paffed an aft, for the foie purpofe of 
protefting and relieving American feamen from im- 
preflment. Thefe meafures indeed, were not fuch as 
France wifhed, and probably hoped to fee adopted ; 
for they were calculated to produce the effeft without 
hoplit)': but they were fuch as our own government, 
to whom, and not to France, we have entrufted the 
proteftion of our citizens, confidered as the mofl .ad- 
vifable. 

As to our not having informed France of thefe mea¬ 
fures, it is not true ; flie did not need information of a 
public law, which was printed in the newfpapers; and 
(he knew that other meafures were purfued, tho’ fhe 
faid that they were not efficacious ; we w'ell know what 
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we means by efficacious meafures ; but on this point, wr 
and not France, were the proper judges. 

And let me be permitted to afk, what obligation we 
were under to inform France of our meafures ? Is fire 
to prefcribe to us in what manner our citi2ens are to 
be protefted! If under pretence, that the hieffcaaoiis 
manner in which we conduft our affairs, operates to 
her injury, the mav dired- and controul us, there is an 
end of our independence. This complaint is of a piece 
with that of Mr. Genet againft the Prefident, “ for 
refufuig to convene Congrefs at his inftance.” 

We have alfo, (lie fays, reftrained our citizens from 
receiving commiffions from her, or ferving on board of 
her armed veffels. 

We have indeed done fo, and it W'as our duty; a 
duty enjoined by our own peace and fafety, and by the 
impartial juftice which we wifhed to obferve towards 
other nations. We never objefted to our citizens going 
to France, and engaging in her fervice, which many 
of them did ; but we objefted to their receiving com- 
miflions from her in our own country, or entering on 
board of her privateers, to rob thofe who were coming 
peaceably to trade with us. This was conformably to 
prudence, as well as juftice-, and it was, moreover, 
what we had ftipulated with her to do, and to the ut- 
moft of our power had done, in the cafe of her enemies. 

It is worth while to remark the inconfiftency of thefe 
two complaints. She firft quarrels with us, becaufe 
we could not prevent, in her own words “ the marine 
“ of England from being augmented by our feamen,” 
and in the fame breath, fhe accufes us of infringing 
' the law-s of neutrality, by prohibiting our feamen to 
‘ ftrve in her privateers! We forbad both, and as far as 
we could, we prevented both; but unfortunately, it 
was not always in our power to prevent eithei -, and 
j yet fhe quarrels with us, for not preventing, even by 
rhoftility, in the cafe of her enemies, the fame thing, 
wliich file alfo quarrels with us, for having attempted 
to prevent in her own cafe ! fuch is the juftice, tnode- 
ration, and impartiality of France ! 

I We are alfo charged with permitting the Englifli to 
jviolate our neutrality, by capturing French property or. 
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board of our fliips; and even American property when 
bound to, or from the ports of France. 

As to the capture of French property on board of our 
(hips, it has already appeared to be a right which 
Britain poiTcfies by the laws of neutrality. How then 
can the permiffion of its exercife be a breach of them ? 
But we never did willingly permit its exercife. We 
acquiefed in it indeed, becaufe we knew that the tight 
cxiifed, v.'hich the Englifli, notwithllanding all our en¬ 
deavours, could not be induced to relinquifli. Had it 
been in our power to induce her, we moft certainly 
would have done fo ; for of all things, next to keeping 
out of the war, it was what we moft defired, and what 
would moft effeGually have promoted our interefts. 

But France fays, tliat our mcafures fur this purpofe, 
were not ejjiaidous ; and when (he fays fo, we well 
know what ilic means. The inftruclions to Mr. Genet, 
and the whole tenor of her conducl, leave no doubt on 
thai point. 

With refpecl to the capture of American property, 
bou'.'.d to or from French ports, we were fo far from 
permiiiing it, that after remonftrating in the firmeft 
mannci , tho’ not in terms of outrage and infult, wc 
dem.m.led fuisfaclion, and armed to enforce it; and 
had not the meafure been difeontinued, and reparation 
agreed r :t, there is no doubt that war would have beer, 
the codcquence. That we accepted this reparation, 
that Ww diii not fall into her views, by maii/ig war in the 
jhji inf.ance, is the true caufc of offence which we have 
•given 10 France. 

Anoli’.'-'v breach of neutraltiy with which ftie charge? 
US, is tiiat we fullered the Britilh to declare her 
« Hlands in a ftate of blockade.” ! 

But 1 would alk, how we were to prevent this decla¬ 
ration ? Or how we were bound to prevent it, had 
■we been able ? France does not pretend that we were 
bound by treaty; the treaty of alliance indeed, ftipu- 
lates for a guarantee of her iflands; but the treaty o; 
alliance was purely defenfive, not offenfive; and i; 
being perfedlly certain, that flte was the aggrelTor is 
the war with England, the guarantee in this inftance 
could not operate. But we were bound, fhe fays, by 
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tfic .laws'of neutrality. How! can the laws of Neu¬ 
trality oblige us to defend' the potTeffions .of our neigh¬ 
bours This would amount to faying, that neutrality 
required us to enter 'iht6 the war. 

We .know that by the law of nations, provifions can¬ 
not be carried to a blockaded place. Thfe Britilh de¬ 
clared, “ that certain French illands were blockaded, 
“ and that all perfons attempting to carry provifions to 
them, flioiild be ■ dealt With ■ according to the law of 
“ mtiotis.” While they adhered to this declaration, and 
“ dealt with iis according to the laiu of nations.” we had 
no right to complainwhenever, under colour of tire 
declaration, they infringed the law of nations, tbev 
have engaged to make reparation, and are purfuing the 
rholl efteftiial meafures for fulfilling the engagement. 

In the mean time, as thefe blockaded illands were 
prevented from receiving provifions, France fulFered an 
ihjury; but it was an injury which we could not pre¬ 
vent ; for we had no fleet to drive away the Englifii 
fliips which formed the blockade. Even had we pof- 
fefled a fleet, it would not have been incumbent on us 
to engage in a war, merely to fave one of our neigh¬ 
bours from an inconvenience. We alfo fuffered an 
ihjury; reparation for which we demanded, and are to 
receive. 

Her next complaint, with which the long catalogue 
is terminated, refts on an outrage offered to Mr. Fau- 
chet, a former French minifter, by a Britifli fliip of 
war in the waters of the United States; and which, 
ihe fays, we have fuffered to pafs with impunity. 

The outrage offered to Mr. Fauchet, was an attempt 
to feize his perfon and papers, on board of a veflel in 
which he had taken his pallage from NeW York to 
Rhode-Ifland. The attempt was made by a Britifli flaip 
of war, lying near Newport in Rhode-Ifland. The vef- 
fel was llopt, and the trunks of Mr. Fauchets atten¬ 
dants were fearched, he and his papers efcaped, becaufe 
having been informed of the defign, he went afhore, 
and proceeded to Newport by land: perceiving that 
they had miffed their prey, the Britiflr party releafed 
the veflel and thofe on board. 

E 
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When the Prefident heard of this daring infult to 
our country, he felt and exptefled a proper indigna¬ 
tion ; but as he received the information from one party 
only, prudence no lefs than juftice, required that 
before he afted, he fliould hear the other Gde. He 
accordingly direfted enquiries to be made; having ful¬ 
ly afcertained the fafts, he ordered the Britifli man of 
war to depart immediately from our harbours, and di- 
redted that in cafe of her difobediencc for more than 
forty eight hours, all intercourfe between her and the 
country would be cut off. Our minifter at London 
was inftrudfed to complain againll the Captain, and 
demand his punifliment; this was done, but the Cap¬ 
tain with his Ihip, was in Nova Scotia, from whence 
he went to the Weft Indies. He lately returned to 
England, and as foon as it was known, the minifter 
was ordered to renew his demand. 

What could we do more ? we could not feize him 
on board of his fliip to punifti him ? we could not fol¬ 
low him to Nova Scotia, the Weft Indies, or England 
to punilh him. If the Britifli government fliould ne- 
gleft to punifli him, fliall we declare war againft them 
to avenge this injury ? even France perhaps might al¬ 
low, that this would be to buy vengeance at too dear 

This is what France calls “ fufferiiig the infult to 
her minifter to pafs with impunity!” and yet much 
greater lenity was exercifed, when her conful at Bofton, 
with an armed force, refeued a veffel from the officers 
of juftice; and when one of Mr. Genet’s illegal priva¬ 
teers reCfted the cuftom-houfe officers, and the militia 
fentby the Prefident to arreft her in the Delaware, and 
proceeded to fea in defiance of his authority. 

Such my fellow-citizens, is a true pifture of French 
grievances! Such are the injuries for which we have 
been fubjefted, during four yeass, to the importunate 
and infulting reraonftrances of three fucceffive minif- 
ters! for which we have been accufed of making « an 
“ inftdwus proclamation of neutrality,” of “ facrificing 
“ France to her enemies, and proflituting our own 
“ rights to Great Britain,” of permitting « by a perji- 
“ dious complaifaucey the Englifli to violate rights which 
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*< our honour and interefts required us to defend,” of 
“ prefenting to England under the cloak of neutrality, 

“ a poignard to cut the throats of our faithful allies,” 
of “ partaking in the tyrannical and murderous rage of 
“ Great Britain, and joining with her to plunge 
“ France into the horrors of famine,” Ij and of “ co- 
“ vering our proceedings with the veil of dijjftmulation'' 
For fuch injuries, it is, that we have been infulting- 
ly told of the “ cold impartiality of our government,” 
cf 0ur “ inability to maintain our treaties,”* of having 
abandoned our neutral fituation through an excejftve 
“ complaifance for England,” of “ amufmg the French 
“ by fpecious correfpondences to cloak our own inaftivi- 
“ ty,” of making “ forced conftrudfions of our trea- 
“ ties, and endeavouring to throw a veil over the mea- 
“ fures of the Englilh government,” and that the ref- 
peftable and heretofore unimpeached proceedings of 
our courts, have been termed “ urijuft chicaneries.*” 
Thefe are the injuries, on account whereof, the Pre- 
fident has been contemptuoufly charged with promul¬ 
gating philofophical principles ; the expreffion applied by 
France to that proclamation of neutrality, which flic, 
on another occafion, terms inftdiotu, but which has 
received the fandlion of both Houfes of Congrefs, and 
the univerfal approbation of the American people; that 
the government has been accufed of afling “ under an 
“ unhiown influence, and of being guided by foreign 
“ impreffionsthat we have been upbraided with “ a 
“ cowardly abandonment of our friends,” that we have 
been told “ that we had no flag, no regard for our laws, 
“ no reliance on our ftrength, and no fentiment of na- 
■ “ tional dignity,” that France by the mouth of her mi- 
nifter has faid to us, If we have been deceived, if you 
“ are not able to maintain the fovereignty of your peo- 
“ pie, fpeak j we fupported it while we were flaves, 

^ See Mr. Adet’s notes, and hi3letterofSep;ember2g, 1795. ■ 

K .See M«. Fauchet’s letters of May 2, and June 8, 1795. 

It is obvious, that Ills cxpreflions, tho’more guarded than, thofc of his 
fiiccefibr, convey the fame offenfive and infulting meaning. 
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f‘ and we (hall know how to render it refpcdable,-,qow 
“ that we are become free.” ,t ,, ■ 

It is, in fine, for fuch injuries as. thefe,. dwt ..our 
treaty wdth France has been .exprefsly violated, .that 
fwarms of privateers .have been let .loofe upon our pomr 
tnerce, that our property to th,e amount of many .mil¬ 
lions of dollars has Irecn plundered, that hundreds of.our 
fhips have been feized and condemned, multitudes of, our 
failors thrown into jails and pfifon fhips, that our feamen 
who may be found in Britfh.fhips of war, altho’. brought 
there hY'compulfion, arc declared liable to be condemned 
as pirates ;1 and, to fill up the meafure of outrage, 
that a meflengef of peace and conciliation, a minifter 
exprefsly. “ Icfif to explain our cpndudf, to “ remoy.e 
' “ mifunderft'andings, and rellore harmony,” has been 
cohtemptuouily driven away, without a reception qr 
a hearing ! ’ ' 

Flaving taken this view of the injuries complained of by 
France, permit me now fellow citizens, to make fonie 
remarks oh her pretenfioiis; permit me to trace a little 
the confequences of a'compliance with her demands ’, the 
nature and extent of the terms to which fhe requires 
us to fubmit. 

This fubmiffion, it mufl be remembered, is to precede 
any explanation on our part, or even the reception of a 
minifter. The diredlory told gen. Pinckney, through 
'Mr. Mu'n.roe, that France would receive no minifter 
plenipotentiary from the United States, till all the inju¬ 
ries whereof fhe had complained and of which Ihe had a 
right to expett redrefs, fliould firft fully receive it 

The fifft of thefe injuries is theBritifh treaty, which 
{he declares to be a violation of her’s, and a departure 
in us from the principles of’ neutrality. This injury 
m'uft be redreffed ; therefore the treaty, though fanfti- 
oned by every branch of the government, and executed 
in' part', muft'be broken: the poifts which have been 
given up under it, muft be re-delivered; the profpefts 
of reimburfement for their lofTcs which it affords' to 

f Thofc, are the words of Mr. Genet, in his letter of July *5, 1793. 
Sec alfo hi, letters of June 8 and and of July 9, in the lame year. 

Tliij isiv i late decree ol' the Direftory, 
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,pur merchants, muft be renounced, and the commifr 
.fioners now employed in deciding on their claims, muft 
be recalled. In fine, our wliole difpute with Great 
Britain muft be renewed under circumftanccs of the 
higheft aggravation, and we muft be left to fettle it 
by a new treaty under the direftion of France, or by a 
war in her alliance, 

. Without all this it is moft evident, that the injuries 
of which France complains under this treaty, cannot be 
redrelTed, and.flie requires them to be redrefled before fhe 
will even hear our explanation. 

. She next i complains againft the decifion of our 
courts. The conftrudlions put upon our treatiesjand 
Upon- the laws of nations by our courts, Ihe complains 
pf as injuries, w'hich, like the others, muft be redrefled 
before flie will liften to us. 

Therefore the decifions of our courts, wherever flie 
complains of, them, and that is in every cafe where 
they have been adverfe to her claims, muft be reverfed. 
How is this to be done ? Thofe decifions have been 
carried by appeals into the fupreme courts of the.Union, 
aud there confirmed. The judicial power is indepen¬ 
dent of the legiflative and executive by the exprefs 
terms of our, conftitution, which to render the courts 
more completely independent, provides that the judges 
fliair .not be dilplaced,. like other officers, at the plea- 
fure of the prefident, but .fliall hold their places till 
turned our by impeachment. In the mean time there 
is no, power in the government by which their decifions 
pan be altered. France, however, informs us, that 
they muft be altered before fhe will liften to us. 

It is plain therefore, that in order to fatisfy her, wx 
muft violate our conftitution in its moft valuable part, 
the independence of the judicial power. 

Arid this is not all, we muft place thefc courts 
hereafter under the controul of her miiiiller, and 
reftrain thenj from taking cognizance of any caufcs 
which he may pronounce improper for their interfe¬ 
rence ; for France complains not only of the decifions 
of our courts, but of their creating, delay to her pri¬ 
vateers, by taking cognizance of cafes which have fi¬ 
nally been decided in her favour. 
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Therefore our courts having ilTued procefs to bring a 
caufe before them on the complaint of mur citizens, 
muft difmifs it on the orders of a French rainifter. 
Should they refufe to difmifs it, what then is to be 
done ? The executive muft interfere with a ftronghand 
and over-rule them, and this not from his own judg¬ 
ment, but at the inftance of a French minifter. Thus 
the public force of our country muft be placed in the 
hands of a foreign agent, to be employed in compell¬ 
ing our courts of juftice to fubmit to his orders. 

This is the very loweft ftage of dependence and de¬ 
gradation ; and it is manifeft, that this muft be done be¬ 
fore the demands ot France can be fatisfied; for there 
is no other method of preventing that interference of 
our courts whereof fhe complains as one of her greateft 
injuries. 

The legillature muft. alfo ftiare in tliis degradation. 
It muft be compelled to'repeal one of its laws ; for one 
of them, theaefof June 5, 17941 unfortunately con¬ 
firms the principles which had been adopted by our 
courts and by the executive. This a£l: accordingly is 
placed by France in the catalogue of her injuries, and 
muft be repealed. 

Therefore the legillature • muft hereafter alk France 
v/liat laws it fhall enaft, and what, being already en¬ 
acted, it ihall fuffer to remain; for it is evident that 
if fhe can infill on the repeal of one law on the pre¬ 
tence of its: being injurious toherinterefts, or contrary 
to her rights, Ihe may equally objefil to the continu¬ 
ance or the palling of any other, there being none to 
which this pretence may not be extended.* 

France has taken care to give us an example of the manner ia which 
^ rr.a^ be extended, and.jn which Ihe would excrcife this rightj were we 
'veaic enough to concede it. We haJ indulged her with the'priviledge, 
not granted by the treaty, of felling her prizes in our ports. Finding af- 
terwiids that the indulgence had been abufeJ, and operated in a manner 
very prejudicial to our ourfelvcs, a bill was brought into the Houfe of Re- 
preferitatives laft year to prevent it in future, this bill pafled with little 
f ifpofitioo. Mr.Aciet imrriediatfel'y entered a formal complaint againft it, as a 
in-jch cf the ircatj, and concluded with exprefiing his hopes ** that the 
government would take the neceflary mcafurcs, for preventing the ef- 
feffs of a law contrary to treaties, and the duties of a liiutual nation," 

. See his letter of May 18, 179^ to the Secretary of State. 
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When thefe obnoxious decifions and lawsi.'lhall be 
removed, then will Jratice enter into the exercife of 
thofe rights, which through them have hitherto, as fhe 
alledges, been unjullly withheld from her. She will 
give commifiions to our citizens in our own ports 
to privateer againft her enemies with whom we are 
at peace. Thefe privateers, if they pleafe, will capture 
ve&ls on our coafts, in our rivers, and even at our 
wharves, and our courts will be prevented from giving, 
redrefs. She will arm velTels in our ports, and if they 
can proceed to fea by Health, or in defpight of the Prefi- 
dent’s authority, as they have heretofore done, neither 
they nor their prizes on their return into into port, can 
be queftioned by the courts. She will fell her prizes 
in our country, whereby our harbours will again be¬ 
come a ftation for her privateers, our towns overrun 
by their crews, our police infulted and diflurbed, our 
regular commerce interrupted, and our revenue de¬ 
frauded. She will even arm and equip veflels for war 
in our ports, for the prohibition againft it refts at prefent, 
on that law of June 5, 1794, whereof flie requires the 
repeal; and ftiould Britilh fliips of war enter our har¬ 
bours, fhe will alledge that they have at fome time or 
other made prize on her citizens, and we, without wait¬ 
ing to examine the truth of her allegation, muft com¬ 
pel them to depart. 

All this is the plain and neceffary confequence of 
complying with her demands. 

Having proceeded thus far, we muft go on to de¬ 
clare war againft England, or at lead to exclude her 
commerce from our ports, for the prevention and a- 
vengement of what France tells us are infradlions of 
our neutrality and infults to our honour. France tells 
us, that we have heretofore fubmitted to thefe infults, 
and winked at thefe infraftions ; that our meafures to, 
repel or redrefs them, have been inefficacious, and the 
inconvenience which Ihe fulFers from this inefficacy, is 
numbered among the greateft of her injuries. 

It has already been feen, that thefe infraftions and in¬ 
fults confift chiefly in the capture of French property in 
our veflels, that is in the exercife of a right which wc 
acknowledge, and the law of nations clearly fupports. 
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They alfo conCft in part of real injuries, whereof we 
have complained, and for which the authors have en-f 
gaged to make, and now are making ample fatisfaOfion. 
Thefe two defcriptions include the whole liftof “ infrac¬ 
tions and infults.” But if it were otherwife ; if asFrahce 
afferts, all the afts complained of were really infraftions,- 
and we had failed to obtain fatisfaftion, ftill it is-evident 
that the meafures which we have adopted for that pur- 
pofe, were the moft efficacious in our power ffiort of 
hoftility, or what would have immediately led to it.' 
Since therefore fhe requires us to adopt more efficacious 
meafures, fuch as fhall fatisfy her and remove the evil, 
it manifeftly appears, that nothing ffiort of hoftility, 
or meafures that muft fpeedily end in it, would content 
her. 

Therefore we muft make war on Great Britain, con¬ 
trary to our own inclination, and to what, in our judg¬ 
ment, the heft interefts of our country require. 

When we ffiall have done all this, when we ffialf 
have broken our treaties, repealed our laws, and in 
contempt of our conftitution, reverfed the moft folemnr 
decifions of our courts; when we fliall have placed the 
judicial power of our country under the controul of a 
French minifter, and abandoned the whole fyftem of 
our foreign policy, fo wife and adopted after fo much 
deliberation; when weftiall have placed our ports, our ri¬ 
vers, andour commerce at the mercy'of French privateers, 
and eng-aged in a war with the enemies of France, 
to compel the furrender of an acknowledged right, 
becaufe its exercife happens to be inconvenient to her; 
when we ffiall have done all this, wliat will be gained? 
Will France then reftrain her privateers, reftore our 
property, and refpeft our few remaining rights ? No ! 
(he promifes no fuch thing; flie requires all this to be 
done as a preliminary,, and when it is done, ffie will 
then hear wliat we have to fay, and will fignify to us¬ 
her further pleafure. 

And are the people of America, who once generoufly 
refolved to maintain their independence, or die in the 
laft ditch, are you, ray fellow citizens, whofe blood' 
has often flowed in the caufe of your country, prepared 
for this ? Are you prepared to lay your country proftratc 
at the feet of France ? Are you prepared to put your 
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courts under the controul of her agents, violate' yoilr 
conftitution at her orders, and tamely allow her minif- 
tcr, under the pretence of Watching over the execution 
of a treaty, and of inforcing the laws of neutrality, to 
over-rule the legillature, diftate to the Prefident, and. 
afl'unie the abfolute direftion of your affairs ? If you be 
thus prepared, which I will never believe till I fee it, I 
freely, nay proudly, declare to you that I am not, and. 
that my voice fhall never fanftion this furrender of our 
rights and independence. Sooner would I fee every 
thip funk, every town in afhes, and devaftation once 
more fpread from one end of our coaft to the other. 

With the lofs of thefe things we might retain our 
foil, our hands, our courage, our independent fpirit, 
and our conftitution ; and we fhould be a natron ftill. 
Induftry would again give us ftiips and towns ; again 
might commerce gladden our ports, and agriculture 
fmile over cur land ; and our children poflefting in peace 
and honour, the bleflings which with lb many facrifices, 
we had purchafed, might proudly look on our. graves, 
and fay, " thefe were our fathers.” But independence 
once loft, is moft rarely regainOd : Such is the condi¬ 
tion of our nature, that a nation once fallen, once re¬ 
duced under foreign rule, moft rarely rifes again ; and 
where its fall proceeds, as in our cafe it mull, not 
from its want of means, but its want of courage to ufe 
them, from its pufillanimity, its intrinfic weaknefs of 
charafter, it is deftined never more to fhake off the 
yoke. 

But it may be faid, is not this pldture e.xaggerated ? 
Can it be fuppofed that France, even fhould wc yield, 
to her prefent demands, would attempt to pufli thus 
far her abufe of our concelTions ? 

Let us enquire of the Dutch, let us aft: the Bel¬ 
gians, they can give us fome ufeful information; and 
from their example, we may learn that the opprefiions 
of France always keep pace with the weaknefs, the 
credulity, and the fubmiffive fpirit of thofe with whom 
file has to deal. Let us afk the Swifs; from them we 
may receive a leffon equally important, that the only 
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nieans of fcttlng bounds to her unjuft and haughty pre-« 
tenfions, is a firm and manly oppofitioii. 

In the winter of 1794, the French armies having 
overrun Belgium, and being favored by the intenfe 
cold, which covered the rivers with Ice, marched into 
Holland. On the 20th of January, a few days after 
their arrival, the French commiffioners with the army, 
publilhed a proclamation, in winch they told the Dutch, 

“ In the midft of war, we confider you as our friends 
“ and allies; it is nnder this name that we enter your 
“ country, we feek not to- terrify, but to infpire you 
“ with confidence. It is but a few years fince a ty- 
“ rannic contjjieror prefcribed you laws j we abolifh 
“ them,, and reftore you freedom,” 

' .come not to make you flaves, the French na- 
« tion fliallpreferve to you your independence.” 

.“.ferfonalfiifety lhali be fecurcd, and property pro- 
« tefted.”; . 

. All this was very friendly^ and the Dutch very good 
haturedly, believed it, more efpecially as the French 
generals, when they were approaching the country, had 
cpnitanfly /repeated the fame thing. They however 
{bonfounfltteirralftake. 

Seven ^ys.after this firft proclamation, the fame com- 
mffiqners, haying now bepn adinitted into all the towns 
with their troops,, and obtained, cojnplete pplfeffion of 
tjie country, publilhed a: feqpnd, jn which they “ fpr- 
.« mally invited” tlie Dutch government to furnifli the 
army, within one month, with the following fupplies, 
viz. 200,000 (piintakpf wheat,j 500,000 of rations of 
hay; 200,000 rations of ftrawj 500,000 bulhels of 
corn; 150,000 pair, of fhoes; 2,p,qop pair of boots; 
20,000 coats and waiftcoats; 40,000, pair of breeches; 
150,000 pair of pantaloons ; 200,000 flnrts,; and 50,000 
hats.; and befides all this, 12,000 oxen to be delivered 
in two months. This requifition they call “ tlieir ami- 
« cable intentions,” which they flatter themfelves the 
citizens and the goyernment wUl ,i(hew, equal zeal 
tofccond, and.inthc e.xecution,w;hereof, they hope that 
« the flow .forms pf ordinary adminiftration, and all 
« doubts about the want of authority, which might im- 
« pede the operation, will be carefully fet afide i” and 
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they give the Dutch to underftand, that in cafe the ar¬ 
ticles were not furniflied, they lliould be exafted by 
force. 

It was nowtoo late to hefitate ; the French had croff- 
ed the rivers, their array tvas in the country, and the 
Dutdi h.id opened their gates to thefe « reftorers of 
« their liberty they were therefore obliged inftantly 
to comply, ami on the fame day, they addrelfed a pro¬ 
clamation to the people, informing them of the demand, 
and direftmg them to fumilh their refpeftive propor¬ 
tions. In this proclamation, they remind the peo¬ 
ple of the “ abfolutc neceflity of furnifliing the fupplies, 

“ without the fmalleft delay, and of the diftrefs to 
“ which they mull; expofe themfelves, if they manifell 
« the leaft unwillingnefs, or even procraftination. 

This however was only the commencement-, they 
fubfifted their armies in Holland during the winter, 
took every thing they wanted, and paid in depreciated 
alTignats at parand finally they forced the Dutch to 
form an olfenfive and defenfive alliance with them againft 
England for ever. The treaty was figned on the 15th 
May, 1795- It obliges the Dutch to cede to France, 
“ as indemnities” two of their mod important frontier 
towns, with the adjoining territories, and one of their 
prdvmces ;■ to admit French garrifons, in cafe of war 
in that quarter, into three others of their ftrongeft fron¬ 
tier towns -, to admit a French garrifon both in peace 
and war, into one of ,their principal feaports ? to give 
France the free navigation of one of their principal ri¬ 
vers ; to employ lialf their forces in carrying on the 
prefent campaign, under the command of French ge¬ 
nerals ; and finally, to pay France, as a further indem¬ 
nification for the expences of the war, one hundred 
millions of livres, equal to tw^enty five millions of dol¬ 
lars, in caflr or bills of exchange on foreign countries. 

In addition to this, it has lately appeared from the 
ftatements made to the Dutch government by a com¬ 
mittee of Finance, that for fourteen months then laft, 
the Dutch had paid two millions of dollars per month, 
amounting in the wmolc to twenty eight millions, for 
the fupport of the French armies. To thefe ttvo fums 
.add the value of the firlt contribution which was ex- 
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adlcd in kind, and they amount at the leaft, to fifty-five 
millions of dollars, two thirds of the whole expences 
of our revolution; of this enormous fum have the 
Dutch been plundered by France, under the name of 
amity and alliance in lefs than two years, and in ad¬ 
dition to the immenfe amount of aflignats they have 
been forced to receive, to the furrender of a whole 
province, of their five ftrongeft frontier towns, and of 
a principal fea-port, and to the employment of one 
half of their troops in the fervice of France. 

In return for all this, the French liave driven away 
the Statholder and changed the government. They 
have not fuffered the Dutch however to adopt one to 
their own mind. A convention was called for that 
purpofe, a great majority of which was in favour of 
a federal republic. The minority having oppofed this 
plan in vain, fent two of their members to Paris to 
obtain the interference of the French government. 
The French government did interfere, and the ma¬ 
jority was forced to yield. The plan of govern¬ 
ment, which this great majority had favoured, was 
now rejected, and a different form, more fuitable to 
the views of France was impofed on the nation, j; 

The Dutch have alfo obtained in addition to all thefe 
proofs of amity, an ofTcnfive and defenftve war with 
France againft England, in which they have already 
loft all their rich pofleffions in the Eaft Indies, the Cape 
of Good Hope, 3 great part cf their fleet, and the re¬ 
mains of their trade. 

The f.T/j' condiimu granted to the Dutch were com¬ 
plained of in the French convention, and it was alledg- 
ed, that the commiflioners had not drawn from Hol¬ 
land all the advantages which the republic had a right 
to expedl. Tlie commiflioners juftified themfelves by 
alledging that it would have been impalilic to demantl 

% The names of the deputies wlio went to France are Van VicrceJc and 
Ilooffe. They afterwards pub’.ilhcd a letter, in which they avow the af¬ 
fair and boaft of it. SeeCazetteof the U.S. .April 25, 1707. 
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harder conditions ntfirji, bccaufe in-t'nat cafe, the Dutch 
might have been driven to ufiPtatice.^' 

Thus we fee openly avowed and approved, the fyftem 
of coaxing a nation into their power, under the pre¬ 
tence of rendering it fervices, and then plundering and 
oppreifing it witliout bounds or remorfe, under pre¬ 
tence of receiving a reward for thofe fervices: and this 
by a government which has talked to us of our perjidi- 
cus neiitmUi'i! 

Witliout entering into fo minute a detail refpefting 
Belgium, it will be fufficient to ftate, that the French en¬ 
tered this unfortunate country under repeated and fo- 
lemn promifes of protedfion and freedom; no fooner 
had they obtained polfelTion by the fuccefs of their 
arms and the favour of the inhabitants, who were 
foolifli enough to confide in their promifes, than they 
put every article of property which could be of ufe to 
their armies into requifition, and compelled the people 
to receive payment in depreciated alfignats at par. They 
next levied ifnmenfe pecuniary contributions on all the 
towns, they ordered meafures to be taken for compel¬ 
ling the people to exchange their money for affignats at 
par. f They placed the country under the government 
of military commiffioners; finding that a majority of 
the conventions, which tlicy had aflembled under the 
pretence of making the people free, were adverfe to 
their views, they diflblved thefe conventions by force, 
though freely chofen by the people, and this for the 
exprefs purpofe, to ufe the words of one of them 
commiffioners j in the account of his proceedings, “ of 
“ raifmg up the minorUy, and dcllroylng or counterbal- 
“ lancing the power of an antepatrhtlc majority.” 

Having thus afforded “ liberty and protedion” to 
the Belgians, having thus “ broken their chains, and 
“ releafed them from the yoke of their ancient tyrants,” 
they proceeded to feiae and confifeate, for their own 
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ale, the whole property of the clergy in Belgium, to 
the amount of more than two hundred and fifty milli¬ 
ons of dollars. 

The military government and contributions levied at 
the point of the bayonet, ftill go on in this liberated 
country, for the gazettes have lately informed us of 
parties of horfe being fent to feize the provifions of 
fuch farmers as neglefted to bring them in at the orders 
of the coramiffioners- 

It may alfo be ufeful to confiderthe example of Italy, 
to the pqiple of which, the French when tliey invaded 
It, alfo promifed liberty; they even carried on for fome 
time the farce of a convention, at which gen. Buona¬ 
parte fent one of his officers with a detachment of 
troops to prefide. Having by thefe means inticed thefe 
Cmple people to affifl; them againft their own govern¬ 
ment, they have lately in their treaty with the Pope 
ftipulated, that thefe provinces which belonged to him, 
fhall not be made free, but be ceded to France. In the 
mean time they plundered the churches and the cities, 
ftript the country to v/hich they had promifed freedom, 
of its wealth by enormous contributions, and com¬ 
pelled the militia to join their armies. Befides the 
territory which they compelled the Pope to relinquifh, 
they exacted from him upwards of fix millions of dol¬ 
lars, and many of his mod; valuable effects, and forced 
him to receive a French garrifon into one of his fea- 
port towms. 

Thus it is that France deals with countries which flie 
can intice or compel into her grafp. Let us fee how (he 
.acts towards fuch as are wdlling and able to refift. 

The Swifs being neighbours to France, and having 
refolved according to their ufual policy, to remain 
neuter in the prefent war, fhe early began as ffie has 
done in our cafe, to claim the right of directing their 
affairs under the pretence of enforcing the obfervance 
of treaties and of the laws of neutrality. The Swifs, 
as we have done, for a long time bore with her through 
a love of peace, but ftill, though in the mildeft terms, 
repelled her pretenfions. Emboldened by this moder¬ 
ation on their part, and by feeming compliances into 
which they had been led by their anxiety to avoid a 
ouarrd, flie increafed in her demands, and at length 
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formally required them to drive from -their territory 
the numerous French emigrants who had taken refuge 
there, and were refiding peaceably under the proteftion 
of their laws. The alTylum granted by them to thefe 
unfortunate c.xiles, deprived of their all, and hunted 
by the implacable vengeance of France from country 
to country, was declared by her to be “ a breach of neu- 
“ trality.” The Swifs refoivcd not to yield this elTential 
point of their fovcreignty, but unwilling to refufe di- 
reftly, for fome time evaded the matter; France per- 
fifted, called their evafions “ outrageous and rldicu- 
“ lous delay ,” a(ked them how they “ dared to hold 
“ a conduft fo reprehenfible,” and demanded -wilhout 
delay, “ a frank and amicable” explanation, which 
might difpel her doubts, and reftore “ their ftate to her 
“ fentiments of good will.” * 

The Swifs made a firm reply, marked however with 
great moderation, and Ihewing a wifh Hill to evade 
the queftion, rather than give a diretl: and pointed rc- 
fufal. 

But this did not fatisfy France : Ihe returned to the 
charge. Her minifter tells the Swifs, “ I conceive if 
“ my duty, agreeable to my instructions, to requeft 
" formally from you, that you will banilh from your 
“ territory all defcriptions of thofe ftrangers fo dan- 
“ gerous to the tranquility of France and of Switzer- 
“ land, as well thofe whom a falfepity has hitherto to- 
“ lerated, as thofe who may hereafter take refuge 
“ there. They cannot any longer prolong their (lay 
“ there, without injuring that confidence which ought 
“ to fubfift between two nations, one of which can- 
“ not grant an aflylum to (the enemies of] the other, 
“ without cflentially affefting the duties of neutrality- 
“ The direftpry demands and expeBs from your friend- 
“ fiiip, that liftening only to your true and folid in- 
“ terefts, you will drive from among you the emi- 
“ grants and French priefts.—^—Your wifdom will 
“ appreciate the importance of this 

“ requeft.”f 

■* See the letter of BSrthelemI, the'French mini.lcr, to 'tho canton of 
B.uil, May 9, 1796. 

t See Barlhdemi’j letter of Jcine 25, 1796. 
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The Swlfs however were refolved 10 judge then'- 
Ihives of what “ their true and folid interefts” required 5 
and finding that moderation only invited new itnuUs, 
and that there was nothing left for them, but to fuhmil, 
or firmly and plainly afiert their rights,' they replied 
that they themfelvcs were the judges of the inferelts ot 
their country; that they were defirous of atfoidlng o-- 
fence to France and had given i/oiie; that thole Lnn- 
grants and Priefts were peaceable exiles, whofe mU- 
fortunes as well as their virtues and good conduct, 
gave them a claim to the alfylum, which they had receiv¬ 
ed in the Swlfs territory : that far from plotting aga'inil; 
the interefts of France, as (he had allcdged, thefc exiles 
were honeftly and peacably labouring for their bread ; 
that they ha'd received m Swlt^erhind the' rights of hof- 
pitality which no duty of a neutral nation forbid it 
grant, and that in thefe rights’ the Swlfs were refolved, 
at all hazards, to pfoteft them.t 

This reply p'uf an end to the difpute ; France perceiv¬ 
ing that the Swifs were refolved, not to yield, and'that,, 
confidering their warlike characier and the fitiiation of 
their country, an attempt to force, them would be'at¬ 
tended vi'ith hazard and difficulty, Ihe wifely determin- 
ed to give up the point. The emigrants remained ; 
and after all this blufteriiig, (he left the fwlfs quietly 
to manage their own affairs. 

From thefe various examples my fellow citizens, we 
may learn the confcquences to be expefted from fub- 
miffion, and from rcfiftance; we may leant that to 
make the conceflions now demanded, would Ottly em¬ 
bolden her in new requifitions, to be coiiftaritly ex¬ 
tended in proportion as we fliould betray a difpofi- 
tion to yield; whereas the true and only method of 
repelling or preventing aggreffion, is to ihew by our 
condutf that we are refolved, at all hazards, to main¬ 
tain the exclufivc and uncontrouled direction of our 
own affairs. Before ftie will defift from her attempts, 
we muft convince her that in this refolution we arc 
firm and united. Till then, flie will continue tci re¬ 
quire from us, as flie now docs, the facrifice of our 

* See Uielr reply ill the Gazette of the U. S. of September 1756. 
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iaterefts an 4 felf government at the flirine of her own 
ambition. yiit 

And what are the titles whereby Die claims this fa- 
crifice ? She claims it fromouv juftice, and our grati¬ 
tude. 

Her claims on our juftice, reft upon the ftipula- 
tions of treaties, and the duties of neutrality. Thefe 
have already been examined, and it has appeared how 
far they are from fupporting her pretenfions. 

But our gratitude, we are told, forms a ftronger tie, 
and refts on foundations ftill more facred. She proud¬ 
ly holds up to our view her affiftance in our ftruggle for 
independence; her commercial benefits, conferred in 
the prefent war ; and the religious punfluality where¬ 
with, as Ihe aflerts h^r ftipulations in the treaty with 
us have been fulfilled. On thefe is founded, accord¬ 
ing to her, a debt of gratitude, which nothing lefs than 
pur independance can pay. 

Again and again has ihe reminded us that to her ws 
•are indebted for the pofleffton of our freedom : again and 
again has ihe recalled her fervices to our recollection, and 
upbraided us with our ingratitude: again and again, has 
fire repeated her claim to unbounded compliance with 
her wiilies, as the return for her affiftance. Thefe preten¬ 
fions at fil'd were urged tvith fome degree of modefty. 
The inftructions to Mr. Genet go no further than to 
alledgc “ that the french nation contributed to 
“ acquire our independence, as the juft price wherc- 
“ of we ought to fubmit to engagements which miglit 
appear burthenfome.” But Mr. Genet foon afterwards 
“ told us “ that France had eftabliflied our free- 
« dom and that gratitude required us to yeild to his 
« demaiids.Mr Adet declares that France “ wrought 
“ and guaranteed our independence, at a time when, 
« as the price of it ilie might have granted us condi- 
tions lefs liberal.” And at the conclufion of that 
long lift of complaints, which are founded on preten¬ 
tions fo inadmiffiible and extravagant, he declares diatour 
Goverment, in refufing to yeild to them “ has let 
» afide the duties of Gratitude, as if ingratitude was 
a duty of Goverments.” 
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To crown tlie whole, the direftory in a public fpeecit 
to our late ♦sjs niinifter at Paris, expreffed their 
lionc, “ that the Americans, proud of their liberty, 

“ would never forget that they owe it to France.” . 

in tlie affairs of private life it is a rule, that to be 
upbraided with benefits received, very much impairs 
the obligation they create; and that to demand a reward 
for what was conferred as a favour, changes the obli¬ 
gations of gratitude into a debt by contraft. The debt 
in this cafe mult be weighed in the fcale of ftridl juftice, 
or meafured by the extent of precife ftipulations. 

As to ftipulations, there are none which can warrant 
the demands of France ; for in that very treaty whereby 
the affiftance fo boafted of was furnifhed, it is exprefly 
declared, “ that each party being refolved to fulfil on its 
“ own part, the elaufes and conditions of the prefent 
" treaty of alliance, according to its own power and cir- 
“ cumftances, there (hall be no after claim of com- 
“ penfation on the one fide or the other.” The only 
benefit ftipulated for France, was our guarantee of her 
iflands ; but this ftipulation, which was to take effedl 
only when France fliould be engaged in a defenjive war, 
does not operate in this cafe; becaufe in the prefent 
war Ihe is clearly the aggreflbrj: and of this ftie is fo 
fenfible, that amidft all her extravagant demands, flie 
has never called on us for the fulfillment of the gua¬ 
rantee. 

A reward claimed for fcrvices on the principles of 
juftice, mull be regulated by two confiderations; what 
the fervices were fairly worth, and what the parties at 
the time, may be fuppofed to have tacitly contemplated 
as the price. But can any poffible fervice be worth our 
independence, nothing lefs than which France de¬ 
mands ? Ought we in juftice to make her this return, 
even if, as ftie pretends, flie had beftowed this independ¬ 
ence ? Can it be fuppofed, that when the fervices were 
rendered, flic ever expected, or we would ever have 
confented, that this fliould be confidered as tlieir 
price ? What in that cafe fliould we have gained by 
our feven years Itruggle, by the deftrufilion of our 
property, by the devaftation of our country, by the 
long tods and the blood of our citizens, and by our 
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debt feventy millions of dollars ? We fhould have 
gained not freedom, but a change of mafters; of and 
whether a change for the better, let Holland, Belgium, cy_ 
and Italy, bear witnefs«rvi- 

But is it true that France gave us Independence ? 

Let us appeal to dates and to her own alTertions for an 
anfwer to the queftion. 

Let us alk at what time fhe concluded this alliance, 
to which fhe fays, we are indebted for our fuccefs ? At 
what time file rendered this affiftance, by which fhe 
fo confidently affirms, that our independence was main¬ 
tained ? It was in the year 1778, after we had fup- 
ported the war three years by our own forces; after 
we had captured Burgoyne’s army ; after the Englifh, 
convinced of their inability to fubdue us, had offered us 
every thing we afleed, except independence: it was after 
we having declared our independence, and fully afilircd 
of being able to fupport it, had unanimoufly refufed to 
liften to their offers. 

Before thefe events, and while the contefl was yet 
doubtful, file had conftantly refufed to form an alli¬ 
ance, or to grant us affiftance. She allowed us indeed 
to ptirchafe aims and amunition from her merchants, 
but for thefe we paid, and with thefe we were furnifh- 
ed by the merchants of other nations alfo. 

This is the teftimony of dates and fads; teftimony 
written on the plains of Saratoga, and behind the 
breaft works of Bunker’s Hill. 

But what is the teftimony of her own declarations ? 

After the treaties of alliance and commerce became 
known to England, fhe publiflied a manifefto in jufti- 
fication of the war, which on account of thofe trea¬ 
ties file had refolved to wage againft France. The 
French court gave a public anfwer to this manifefto, 
in which it vindicated its own condud, and juftified 
the treaties, on the exprefs ground, that the United 
States had already not only declared, but eJlahUpeil 
their independence, when the treaties were concluded. 
The anfwer aflerts, “ that tlic capture of Burgoyne 
“ overthrew the plan which England had laid for the 
“ redudion of her coloniesthat “ England had 
“ become tmahk to fubdue her colonics• that “ on 
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the 6th of February, 1778, the date of the triatie^,- ! 
“ the Americans were in the full and public poffeflion 
of their independence: that the colonies had eftablifh- 
» ed-their idfependence-, 'not-osly by a folemn decia- 
‘‘ ration, but alfo in fiitl, and had fupported it againfl; 
all the efforts of the mother countrythat “ Eng-s 
land had difplayed her powtr to chaftife the Ameri- 
cans, and reduce them by conqueft, but that the rcfult 
“ of all her efforts had been to demonjirate to America, 
to Europe, and to England hcrfelf, her impotency 
“ and the impffhility of her ever bringing the Amcri-i 
“♦cans again under the yoke.” 

And yetwearenowtoldby Franccj that Ihe gave us 
our independsnee! 

Affiftance indeed (he did give usj thoiigh not out 
independence, and all the w'orld knows how fondlyy 
how proudly, we have always acknowledged the obli¬ 
gation. All the world knows with what religious 
reverence, with what heartfelt gratitude, we have 
(but oiir eyes to the motive, while we looked Only 
at the aft. All the world kno-ws how much delighted 
We have been to forget that France was an interefted 
affociate, and to regard her only as a generous, a magna¬ 
nimous benefaftor. "With what pain it is that we find 
ourfelves obliged by her reiterated reproaches, to aban¬ 
don this voluntary this pleafing delufion ! With what 
pain do we fee ourfelves compelicd, by her ta>anting re¬ 
calls to our rccolleftlon of fervices which flte lays wc 
have forgotten, to draw afide the veil, and expofe to the 
World and to ourfelves, the objefts for which we always 
knew' that thofe fervices were rendered ! 

Her objefts were to exhaufl: and divide the Britifli 
ernpire, by fomenting and fupporting the quarfcl be¬ 
tween the colonies and the mother country; and then to 
gratify her refentment and exalt her own pov/fery by 
feizing the moment of weaknefs, to humble and reduce 
her moft formidable and her moft dreaded rivah Tc' 
effeft: this objeft, fhe did not vvifli the colonies to be¬ 
come independent, but to be reduced after a long 
ftruggle : becaufc in that cafe both their refources and 
ihofe of England, would be the moft completely ex- 
haufted. For the proof of this pofitiony we appeal 
tmee more to her own teftimony. 
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Nothing is better known than that the pride of France 
never received fo deep a wound as at the peace of 176.31 
It was by iliat peacej tliat aftef a war, in which her 
power, in the four quarters of the glebe, had funk un¬ 
der the arms of Britain, guided at that time by the 
genius of the elder Pittj flie found herfelf obliged to 
fubferibe to terms which her ftatefmen, her warriors^ 
and her Writers, I'.ave nevfer ceafed to reprobate and la¬ 
ment. She tried every means to recruit her ftrength; 
fought to fortify herfelf every where by new alliances; 
and waited with impatience for the moment, When Cir- 
cilmftances might enable her to renew the combat. With 
better omens of fiiccefsi This moment {he faw ap¬ 
proach in the quarrel which broke out in 1775, between 
Great Britain and her colonies; and Ihe immediately 
took into confideration hoW the opportunity might heft 
be improved. This Was the fubjedi: of her moil anx¬ 
ious care, of the moft profonnd deliberations of her 
wifeil ftatefmen. 

The rcfult of thefe deliberations may be feen in d 
piece drawn up in April 1776* by Mr. Turgot, at that 
time otic of the minifters of Lewis the fixtcenthj and 
intitled, “ Refleftions upon the manner in which 
“ France aiid Spain ouglit to regard the confequences 
“ of the quarrel between Great Britain aiid her coio- 
“ niesin this piece, which Mr. Turgot declares to be 
inlirely conformable to tlie opinions of Mr. De Ver- 
gennes, it is declared, that the event the “ moft de- 
“ firable for the interefts of the two crowns (France 
“ and Spain) Would be the redudlioii of die colonics 
“ again under the yoke of England.” The reafon af- 
fgned for this opinion is extremely ftriking, and un¬ 
veils moft completely the fyftem of the French policy. 
“ If the colonies fliould not he reduced till after the 
“ ruin of all their refources, England would lofe the 
“ advantages which fiie lias hitherto drawn from them, 
“ not only for the augmentation of her commerce in 
“ time of peace, but in die ufe of their forces in time 
“ of war. If on the contrary, the colonies fliould be 
“ fubdiied without the deftruftion of their wealth and 
“ their population, they would preferve alfo tlicir cou- 
*' rage and their deflve of indepciidcricc, and England 
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would be compelled to employ part of her forces la 
“ preventing a new revolt.” 

Thus we fee that thefe generous beenefaftors de- 
fired nothing fo much as the deftrudion of all our 
refources, and even of our population, by a tedious 
and bloody, conteft; and then our final redudion under 
the yoke of our former matters. 

To effed this plan ; to enable us to make this long 
refiftance, by which our wealth and population were 
to be dettroyed; Mr. Turgot advifes, “ that France 
“ fhould furnilh us, by means of the merchants, with 
“ the warlike ftores, and even with the money, winch 
“ we might be in need of; but without abandoning 
“ her own neutrality, or affording any dired alfif- 
“ tance.” This he faid was by all means to be avoided; 
becaufe it would involve France in the war; who, 
without remaining in peace herfelf, could not reap all 
the expeded advantages from the weak and ruined 
ftate, whereto England and the colonies would be re¬ 
duced by the ftruggle. 

Another reafon, and in his opinion a decifive one, 
for avoiding war, or even the appearance of it, he de¬ 
clares to be “ the tendency which the one or the other 
“ would have to bring about a reconciliation between 
“ the colonies and the mother country, and thus ex- 
“ pofe France to the danger which Ihe moft dreaded,” 
that is, the danger of their fpeedy reunion, with undi- 
miniflied forces. 

And finally, the better to accomplifli this plan, he 
recommends the adoption of meafures “ for obtaining 
“ exa£t information of all that palled in the colonies; 
“ without however giving room to fufpeft, that France 
“ had there any direCi or authorifed agent.”* 

The tendency of this plan to weaken and reduce the 
power of England is eafily feen ; but I cannot find in it 
the leatt trace of good faith, or good will, towards the 
colonies; much lefs of a wilh to promote their profperi- 
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ty, or eftablifh their independence. The very-contrary 
indeed is exprefsly declared. 

That this plan, contrived by Turgot and Vergennes, 
was afterwards adopted by the French government, is 
perfedly well known; not ortly from the power which 
thofe two minifters then, and for a long time after, en¬ 
joyed in France, but from the condudl: of the govern¬ 
ment and its exprefs declarations. In March 1784, we 
find M. de Vergennes, in a memoir addrelTed to Louis 
the sixteenth, on the condud obfervcd by the French 
go.'ernment towards other powers, reminding him, 

“ tUathis raajefty, provoked by the violence and injuf- 
« tice of England, had employed himfelf ferioully 
« about the means,” of doing, what ? of eftablilliing 
the independence of the colonies i No : *but “ of re- 
« prefling the pride and ambition of that enterprifmg 
« nation, and of preventing the revolution which had 
“ broken out in North America, from turning to the 
•< prejudiceof France; for which view a negociation 
“ had already been commenced with the United States, 
when the unexpefted death of the Eleftor of Bava- 
“ ria called his attention to the affairs of Germany.” 

Thus when the king and his minifter come to talk 
over the matter in private, where men tell the truth 
without difgulfe, they explain-the true motives of their 
condudl:- We find that they were acluated, not by 
good vvnll to the Americans, but by refcntment againft 
England ; not by a wilh to promote the advantage of 
America, but to reprefs the pride and ambition of Eng¬ 
land ; and that it was for this view, and not to fecure 
our independence, that the negociation was commenc¬ 
ed. 

It is indeed perfecfly well known that untill they 
heard of the capture of Burgoyne, and the conciliato¬ 
ry offers of England, the French government treated all 
our advances with the greatelL indifference ; and to ufe 
their own words in their anfwer to the Englifh mani- 
fefto, “ had all times manifefted a diflike to any en- 

* Tills memoire of t,l. dr Vergennes, was another of the picres found 
nmongthe piivace papers of Lotii! the Sixteenth. 
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■“ gageii'ent with the colonies,” this was entirely coh- 
formable to her policy of avoiding the war, while Bri¬ 
tain and the colonies Ihould go on to exhauft each other 
by a long ftrugglc, and afford her an opportunity of 
attacking them both afterwards with entire forces. But 
when Burgoyne w'as takeo, and the Englilh offered us 
all we alked, except independence, then France, for fear 
weifliouldaccede, and left that reunion which fhefo much 
dreaded, fhould take place, immediately departed from 
her former policy, and concluded a treaty with us, on 
terras far more favourable than thofe, which we had be¬ 
fore folicited in vain. 

Her reafons for doing fo, are very fully and ftrpngly 
expreffed, in the following extradl from her anfwer to 
the Britifli manifefto. 

It is fufficient for the juftification of his majefty, 
« that the colonies, which form a nation confiderable 
“ for the number of their inhabitants as well as for the 
“ extent of their dominion, have ejlabli/hed their inde- 
« pmdcnce, not only by a folemn declaration, but alfo 
•' in f(iB, and have fupported it againft the efforts of 
<•' their mother country; fuch was in effecl the fitua- 
“ tion of the United States, ■when his majejly began to 
« negociate ivith them. His majefty had full liberty of 
“ confidering tlicm as independent, or as fubjedls of 
“ Great Britain; and he chofe the firft part, becaufc 
“ his fqfety, the inter jc of his people, invariable policy, 
“ and above all, the fecrct projefts of the court of 
“ London, imperioufly laid him under the neceftity.” 

The anfwer then afferts, that the alliance, formed 
under the prefl'ure of this imperious necefflty, was, “ even- 
« tu.sl and purely defenlive •, not to take cliecl unlefs 
“ France lliould be attacked by the court of London 
“ before the ceff.ition of hoftillties with the colonies.” 

Thus we find that this boafted alliance, to which we 
have have been fo often and fo infuitingly told that we 
owe our independence, was not rcfolved on by France, 
till after Ihc knew that our independence was in fact 
eftabiiftied; was didtated by imperious, neceftity, and 
a regard to the fafety and interelrs of France; and was 
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not to take efi'ecl unlefs flie would be attacked by bur 
enemies! 

And led; the evidence of circumftances and the point¬ 
ed declarations of the former government of France on 
this fubjedl, Ihould be doubted, the republic has alfo 
added ics teftimony. The executive council, in its in- 
ftruefions to Mr Genet, declares. “ that the minders 
“ of Louis the fixteenth thought it right for France to 
“ hinder the United States from taking that political 
“ dability of which they were capable: becaufe they 
“ would foon acquire a drength which it was probable 
“ tliey would be eager to abufe. The dime machive- 

lian policy,” continue the iiidrudlions, “ influenced 
“ the operations of the war for independence ; the 
“ fame duplicity reigned over the negocitions for 
“ peace,” and in faft we know that the French go¬ 
vernment thwarted thefe negociations to the utmod of 
its power, and drove to render the conditions of the 
peace, which it had in vain driven to prevent, as dif- 
advantageous to us as poflible, by depriving us of the 
Fidieries, the wedern country, and the navigation of 
the Mifliflippi. This was conformable to their fydem 
of keeping us at war as long as poflible, and leaving 
us at the end of it, as weak as polTible. 

Surely therefore it may be expefted, that we fhall 
at length ceafe to be told of the dilintereded generofity 
of France in edablilhing our independence, and of our 
ingratitude to her on that account. 

Does her claim to our grTititude for commercial fa¬ 
vours during the prefent war, red on a better founda¬ 
tion ? She has indeed opened her Wed India ports to 
us; and of this we have been again and again reminded. 
But at what time was it done i' At the time when die 
had refolved to give up her commerce, and convert 
all her fliips into privateers for the purpofe of dedroying 
that of England. 

As the produftions of her colonies were of indif- 
peiifible ufe to her, it was infinitely her intered that 
we Ihould become the carriers of them, more 
efpecially as we were the only neutral power, whofe 
local fituation, and number of fliips, could enable it to 
elFeft the objedt. 
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;jiid hoped alfo to obtain another very, delireable ob-. 
ject. It was well known to her that England claimed 
a right to' take the goods of her enemies on board of 
neutral veflels. When we flioukl engage in this car¬ 
rying trade between France and her colotiies, we ihould 
of co.urfe become expofed to infinite vexation from the 
cxercifc of this right. The profits of the trade would 
tempt us on one hand, while the vexations would pro¬ 
voke us on the other; and by this double operation 
the great objedt of bringing us into the war would be very 
much promoted. France alfo would be furnilhed with 
that pretext which we find her now ufing,. for infilling 
on U5 to employ what flie calls efficacious means in caufing 
her property on board of our {hips to be refp.edted by 
England. If wc fhould fiicceed, the property would 
go free, and that would be a great benefit; if wc 
fnouldfail, we fhould nevertheleis be involved in the 
war, and that would be a greater' Hill. 

The fweets of this commerce too, it was lioped, 
would intice us into an alliance oflenGve and defenfive 
for the purpofe of fecuring it; and accordingly we find 
that ryhen Mr. Genet was inftrudled t® draw us into 
fuch art alliance, this was the bait which he was ordered 
toemploy. 

■ Thus it is manifeft, that wlwt we are now upbraided' 
with as a generous and ufeful indulgence, was in fadl 
a moll dangerous fnare, from which great good for¬ 
tune and the prudence of our government, joined to 
its Unfhaken firmnefs, could alone have enabled us to 
efcape. 

She reds her claim to our gratitude in the lafi: place, 
on the refpedt which Hie has paid to our interefts and 
our wifhes, and th^ punctuality wherewith fhe has ful¬ 
filled her duties towards us. 

One inllance of her attention to our wilhes is, the re- 
cal of Mr. Genet, in which fhe now alFerts, that 
“ iiftening only to the complaints of the American go- 
“ vernnient, flie immediately gave the molt ample fa- 
“ tisfaftion.” * 
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We, however, perfeftly well know, that this recall 
proceeded not from complaifance to us, but from the 
fall of the Briflbtine party, to which Mr. Genet be¬ 
longed, and by which he was fent here. Robefpiere, 
who then came into power, not only drove all the 
men of that party from their employments, but deftroy- 
ed as many of them as he could catch j but that France 
never abandoned the fyftem wliich Genet had purfued, 
is mofl evident from tlie prefcnt meafurcs, in which 
we fee that fyftem avowed and enforced. It is alfo 
evident from the whole correfpondence of his two fuc- 
eeflbrs, which though not always quite as offenfive in 
exprelTion as that of Genet, was no lefs exceptionable 
in principle and fubftance. Indeed that appeal to the 
people, the mere threat of which \t'as confidered as the 
moft oft'cnfive and outrageous of all Genet’s proceed¬ 
ings, has aftuaily been made by one of his fuccelTors, 
in the moft formal manner and by ex'prefs orders of the 
French government. 

Another inftancc is, that France, on the application 
of our minifter, repealed, as far as refpecled us, one 
of her decrees, which was injurious to the commerce 
of neutral ftates. This repeal, it is true, did take 
place; but unfortunately, the repealing law itfelf was 
repealed three days afterwards, through the influence 
of fome French privateers, which had taken a very 
rich American Ihip ; and the firft decree was left for 
many months to operate in a manner thc nioft injurious 
to our commerce. 

This leads to the queftion, ho-w far France has intitlcd 
herfelf to particular favour from us by her punclual ob- 
fervance of treaties ? For this alfo is one of the merits, 
whereof in the midft of her reproaches, flte has repeat¬ 
edly reminded us. Her minifters have repeatedly told 
us of “ the religious punctuality with which the French 
“ Republic keeps her engagements witli a nation to 
« whom flie has not ceafed to teftify her attachment.” t 
Let us fee how pundual thisobfervanee has been, and 
what are the proofs of this attachment. 
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On the pth of May, 1793, before the Britifli com¬ 
menced their fpoliatloiis on our commerce, die national 
convention of France palTed a decree, authorizing her 
“ fhips of war and privateets, to capture all neutral 
“ veffsls loaded, in whole or in part, with mcrchan- 
“ dizes belonging to enemies, or with providons'bclong- 
“ ing to neutrals, but bound to enemies ports.” 

This was prior by one month, to the firft orders of 
the Britilh government, under which our provifions, 
deftined for French ports, were made prize. Thus 
did France fet the example of thofe very meafures, 
againft which, even while flie contiued to purfue them 
herfelf, fbe fo violently exclaimed as foon as they were 
imitated by the Britilh, and to compel the recal where¬ 
of ftie has fo often told uj that our honour, and our good 
faith to her, required us to make war againft England ! 

This decree of May 9, 1793, being a plain and di- 
reft violation of our treaty with France, f our minifter 
at Paris complained, and on the 23d of the fame month 
a new decree was palTed, declaring that the former 
fhould not extend to American veffels; and thus plainly 
confeffing its injuftice. The fecond decree however 
was repealed only two days after it palTed, and the firft 
remained in force againft our commerce. Our mini- 
ller again complained, and on the firft of July the 
convention again decreed, that the decree of May the 
ninth lliould not extend to American veflels. This 
was a fecond acknowledgement of its injuftice; and 
yet twenty-feven days afterwards, it was again enforced 
againft our commerce by the repeal of the laft decree for 
reltridling it: and then it remained in force until January 
the 4th, 1795. 

During this period a very confiderable number of 
eur veflels were carried into French ports by her pri¬ 
vateers and fhips of war. It alfo became a praclice to 
feize cargoes fent in tq her ports by our merchants, 
and employ them for public ufe, without paying for 
them. Her agents alfo purchafed confiderable quan¬ 
tities of provifions from our citizens, and drew bibs 

t Which declares, that free (Iiips between as ml h.-rflnll miVr f.-te 
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for payment on the government of France, or on her 
niiniltcr in this country, which in many inilances were 
not paid. Thofe agents frequently made contraclialfo 
witli our citizens for fupplies of provifions, which, when 
tlie provifions arrived, theyrefufed to fulfill. The pri¬ 
vateers and ftiips of war of France, frequently com¬ 
mitted fpoiiations at fea on fuch of our veiTels as did 
not come within the decree of May 9, J 793, and final¬ 
ly an embargo was laid on our vcflels in Bourdeaux, 
and continued during the greater part of the years 1793 
and 1794, whereby one hundred and three of our vellels 
were detained, and our merchants fullai^’.ed very great 
injury. 

'Fhere were many cafes of all thefe deferiptions, and 
each of them was a plain infradlion of the treaty, the 
law of nations, or the rights of neutrality. Many of 
them included a breach of all three ; and the whole 
number amounted to one hundred and feventy, exclu- 
fivc of thofe for detention by the embargo at Bor¬ 
deaux. 

Our government, however, did not imitate that of 
Frrmce, by directing our minifters to importune and 
infult it, to raife an outcry in the country, or threaten 
the government with an appeal to the people. It fent 
an agent to Paris with inftrutlions to attend to thofe 
claims, and endeavour to obtain indemnification. 

Let us hear this agents account of the manner in 
which the French government refpecled the rights of 
its allies, and fulfilled the ftipulations of treaties. 

The agent, Mr. Skipwith, in a letter addrellcd to the 
American minifter at Paris, and dated Oclober 1794, 
writes thus. 

“ At your requeft I now lay before you a ftatement 
“ of the innumerable embarrafments which our com- 
<' mcrce has for a long time, and continues dill to la- 
“ hour under, in the diflerent ports of the French Re- 
“ public. It is evident, if their government does not 
foon remedy the incefiant abufes and vexations prac- 
“ tifed daily upon our merchants, vefiels, captains, 
« and crews, the trade of the United States with 
France mult ccafe. I cannot give you an ample 
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“ detail of all the inconveaiencics and oppteiuo;'.!; 
“ which have been thrown upon our commerce; many 
“ of the confuls and their agents to whom you have 
written to forward fuch documents to my office not 
having yet done it; bsfides, it would take volumes 
■■■' to expofe them at full length. 

“ From the communications, however, already re- 
“ ceived from the different ports, and from the infor- 
“ mation I have coliedfed from the captains prefent, 
“ I can affure you that there are near rdwM humired fail 
of American veffels now in the ports of France all 
“ of which have fuffered, or are fuffering more or Id's 
“ difficulty and delay.—The hardfliips of which I have 
“ chiefly to complain, and out of which there grows in- 
“ calculable evils, may be developed under four ge- 
neral heads. 

“ iff. The capture, indiferbuinate!^, of our veffels at 
“ fea, by the veffels of war of the republic. 

“ 2d. The impoflibility of Americans felling their 
‘‘ cargoes, and receiving payment in tlie ports to which 
« they are conduced, or of their own accord arrive. 

3d. The difficulties and procraftination which they 
« find in their tranfatlions widi the boards of marine 
and commerce. 

“ 4th. The non-compliance, or heretofore delay, 
“ in fulfilling the contracis made by the agents of the 
“ French Republic in America for provifions. 

“ The feizure of our veffels at fea, often gives rife to 

“ the moft ferious and well founded complaints.- 

The ftripping them of their officers and crews, who 
are generally replaced by boys and inexperiencetl 
■■■' hands, in order to be conducted to ports, expofes 
“ them to much injury, and fometimes to total lot’s; 
« the confinement of our failors taken out of thofe 
“ veffels, the feals upon their cargoes, and above all, 
“ the fending the papers to the commiflioners of ma- 
« rine at Paris, involves the moft unwarrantable hard- 
“ fhips and delays ; and indeed I am forty to add, that 
all our veffels experience forae of thofe difficulties, 
“ and indeed fuch as arrive with cargoes on account 
« of the Republic, months elapfing before the captains 
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" can get tlieir clearances and papers, many of which 
are often loftormiflaid. 

“ As to the fecond head, the agents of the commif- 
“ fion of commerce at the different ports, having no 
“ power to treat dircftly for cargoes, it follows that 
“ th.cy muft write to the commiflion at Paris for orders, 

‘‘ anti after one or two months fruitlefs correfpondence, 

“ it often happens that the captains are ol’.-e;ed to come 
“ up to Paris, where being ignorant of forms and 
“ language, they have to encounter a thoufand dif- 
“ ficulties. 

“ It would be too tedious to mention ail the incon- 
” veniencies refulting from the third general complaint. 

“ In the firft place, the delays at the commiflion of 
“ marine are incredible. The captains, whofe veflels 
“ are brought into ports by the armed veflels of the 
“ Republic, cannot withdr.aw their papers from the 
" hands of the marine agents, but are forced to Paris 
“ to folicit, time after time, of the marine, a report 
“ upon them to the committee of Public Safety. The 
“ cruel delays attending this will be illuftrated in the 
e.xamples annext. The report being made before it 
“ can reach the latter body, it muft have the lignatun; 

“ of the commiflaries, and go through other fovmali* 
ties, and when it receives the fanftion of the com- 
“ mittee of fafetv, it has to travel nearly the fame 
" road back. Judge, fir, of the tedious delay attend- 
“ ing this; indeed you will fee cafes where the poor 
“ captains have bceii many months in arriving at the 
“ above point, and I myfelf, after having prefied feverai 
“ reclamations for weeks paft, have not been able yet 
“ to bring one to that iflue. 

“ To fell to the commiflion of commerce is ftlil more 
difficult. When a bargain is concluded with them, an 
“ order is iflued to the keepers of tlie public magazines, 
to receive the cargo fold ; who often pretend that 
" there is no room to receive it, and frequetly they 
" keep the captains waiting weeks before their conve- 
“ nience or whim will induce them to receive it. This 
point gained, application muft then be made at Pa- 
ris to the commlfficn of commerce for payment; 
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“ -who refer the captain to their board of agency. Ihcy 
“ make a report to the comptability (the accouni.ints 
“ departmentj of the fame commiffion, from whence 
« it muft go to the committee of Finance, then to the 
“ committee of public fafety, from wdience it rctuuis 
“ to the comptability. This labyrinth of perplexity of 
“ courfe throws the captain into the hands of an agent, 

“ who preys upon his diilrefs ; and when all thefe forms 
« are fulfilled, it is not always that he can touch his 
“ money. 

“ If in the firft inftance, the cemmifRon will not 
“ purchafe his cargo on the terms he alks, they tell 
“ him he may depart; but on returning to his vellel, 
“ he is mod. commonly prevented from failing by the 
“ agents at the ports. If it is mutually agreed that 
« merchandife lhall be tiken in exchange, the dilBcul- 
“ ties become greater. If affignats with permiffion to 
export wines and brandy, the captain finds himfelf 
•' taken in ; for the agents will put thofe very articles 
“ in requifiton. If the commiffion tells the captain 
« that they do not want his cargo, and that he may 
“ fell to-individuals, he finds that he canno.t export the 
« proceeds without giving fecurity to import afterwards 
« to the fame amount in articles of the firft ncceffity, 
fuch as provifions &c. If the captain is fo unfortunate 
as to have to treat with the agents of the comrailhon, 
“ he is fure to feel their impofition. They frequently 
« refufe to confirm.their own agreements. In fliort 
“ after every Tort of delay-and vexation, fliould the 
“ captain claim an • indemnity, he has to wade thro’ 
“ double the difficulties heretofore ftated,- and perhaps 
aftev all to leave his bufinefs incomplete in the hands 
“ of an agent. 

« The 4th.and laft general complaint is of a delicate 
« and important import. Mr. Faiicher the',French mi- 
« nifter, has made confiderable purchafes of provifions 
“ in America in the name and for account of the-French 
“ republic. .One Houfe has eng.aged to furnifh 20,000 
« barrels of flour. Thirteen veffels dciaded with thefe 
“ provifions have already arrived, and in vain have I 
“ demanded of the commiffion of commerce their an* 
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“ fwer refpafting the payment of thefc contvads; except 
“ that in the commencement they aflureil me, the com- 
“ mittee of Finance had ordered the payment of three 
“ cargoes at Bordeaux; but to my furprife I found two 
“ days after, that no report had been made to th? 

“ commifTion of that committee.” 

Thus far the agent. He then proceeds to Rate 24 
particular inftances of oppreffion, by way of iliuftrati- 
on, and gives a lift of one hundred and feventy cafes 
wliich he liad then brought forward. To this he adds 
a lift of one hundred and three velTels detained by the 
embargo at Bordeaux. 

Let it be remembered that all this took place in the 
years 1793 and 1794; previous torheexiftanceof theBri- 
tifti treaty, which France has fince made the pretext of 
her outrages, and at the very time when Ihe was boaft- 
ing to us of the “ religious pundiuality” with which fhe 
fulfilled the engagements of her treaty, and the duties 
of a neutral and allied power. While (lie was quarrel¬ 
ling with us for the detention of a few privateers and 
their prizes, whofe whole number at the utmoft did 
not exceed twenty : fhe had three hundred of our veflels 
in her ports, fubjecl to “ inceflant vexations, abufes, and 
“ oppreffions” and a great part of which had been car¬ 
ried in by her cruifers, contrary to the law of nations, 
and in exprefs violation of our treaty. While her mi- 
nifters were infulting our government, becaufc it did 
not take what they chofe to call ejicatious meafures, to 
prevent the capture of our vefTels at fea by the Britilh, 
and the imprefs of our feamen, her fliips of war were 
feizing our veflels at fea indifcriminately, ftripping them 
of their officers and crews, confining our failors, and 
leaving the fhips to the care of boys and inexperienced 
hands. While Ihe was compla ining in the bittereft and 
moft ofrenfive terms, of delays in our courts, the citi¬ 
zens of the United States, even fuch as had gone to 
her ports under the faith of exprefs contrafts with her 
minifter, were obliged, in the profccutlon of their claims, 
“ to encounter a thoufimd difficulties,” to fubmit tp 
every arbitrary impofition, to fuller “ every fort of de.- 
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‘‘ l.'.y r.nd vexr.tion,” and finally to give up the purfuit, 
..r.d leave tlieir bufinefs in the hands of an agent. 

And yet France upbraids us with her favours and 
our ingratitude ! and yet fhe reproachingly boafts of 
‘‘ the religious pundluality wherewith Ihe fulfils her 
“ engagements with a people, to whom fhe has never 
“ ceafed to teflify her attachment!” 

Such, ray fellow citizens, being the claims of France, 
and i'uch the foundations on which they reft; fuch 
being the inadmilftble nature and alarming extent of 
her pretenfions; it remains for me to prefent you with 
a concife view of the meafurcs whereby fhe is now 
attempting to enforce them. 

Thefe meafures commenced with a formal ftatement 
of her complaints prefented to our miiiifter at Paris on 
the pth of March, 1796. It was anfwered by the 
minifter and tranfmitted to the government here im¬ 
mediately after. The complaints and the anfwers to 
them were the fame in fubftance with thofe already 
explained. 

On the 3d of July, 1796, fhe palled a decree direft- 
ing her privateers and ftiips of war to treat the velTcls 
of neutrals in the fame manner in which thofe neutrals 
fliould fiiffer their vellels to be treated by the Englifh. 
This decree rvas notified to our government by the 
French minifter at Philadelphia, on the 27th of 
Oftober, 1796. 

Tlfs decree goes exprefsly upon the principle, equal¬ 
ly unjult and abfurd, that if neutral ftates receive an 
injury from one party which they are unable to repel, 
the other acquires a right to inflidl it likewife. As it 
refpefts the United States it goes much further, and 
avows another priciple no lefs repugnant to every idea 
of juftice and good faith. Britain pofleffes by the law 
of nations, a right to take the goods of her enemies 
found on board of bur fliips. This right France re- 
linquill'.ed exprefly by the treaty with us; but bccaufe 
Britain continues to exercife it, notwithftanding our 
endeavours to obtain her relinquifliment, France de¬ 
clares by this decree, that file will exercife it alfo, in 
c.xprefs violation of the treaty. The reafon afligned 
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for it by her minifter is, " that fince Britain continued 
“ to exercife this right, France could find only a real 
“ difadvantage in the articles of her treaty with us, 

“ whereby ftie had refigned itthus exprelly avow¬ 
ing the principle that file has a right to refufe the 
performance of a folemn engagement w'henever flio 
may think its operations difadvantageous to her- 
felf. 

The minifter fays that he has no doubt that we would 
acknowledge the juftice of this meafurc, and that he 
would order his note to be printed for the purpofe of 
making known publicly the motives whereby the 
French government has been guided in adopting the 
meafure. In this he kept his word, and the note was 
publillied. 

On the 15th of November, 179(1; the French ml- 
iiifter, performing, to ufe his own words, » a duty 
painful but facred,” fignified to us “ the refolutions of a 
“ government terrible to its enemies, but generous to its 
“ alliesthis note, which he alfo publilhed, contains 
the whole lift of complaints urged againft us by France, 
and announces that his funftions as minifter were from 
that time to ceafe. This fufpeiifioii, however, he tells 
us, muft not be regarded as a rupture between the two 
nations, but as a “ mark of juft difplcafure on the part 
“ of France, to continue till our government Ihould 
“ return to fentiments and mcafures more conformable 
“ to the interefts of the alliance, and to the fworii 
“ frieiidftiip between the two nations,” and after re¬ 
minding us ill very inliamatory terms, of the cruelties 
■ of the EiiglHh, and the generous affijlance of France, he 
concludes witli an afliirance “ that when our govern- 
“ ment fhall return to i/felf, we fliali again find in the 
“ French, faithful friends and generous allies.” 

Such is the fcopc of that famous manifefto, xvherein 
Mr. Genet’s tlireat of an appeal to the American people 
againft their government, was carried into execution.! 

Other meafures in the mean time had been adopted 
in purfuance of this fyftcm. On the ift of Augiift, 
179(1, the fpecial agents of the Executive Diredfory in 
the Weft-Indies, iffiied a decree autliovl7ing the cap- 
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turc and condemnation of all vellels loaded with con¬ 
traband goods. The pretext for this decree was, that 
fomc of the United States, efpecially Virginia, had 
fitted out veffels loaded with contraband articles for the 
Englifli, contrary to the law of nations whicli, as the 
decree affirms, forbids neutrals to carry contraband 
goods to the enemy. 

This however, in the firft place, is not true. The 
law of nations does not forbid neutrals to carry contra¬ 
band goods to the powers at war; it provides only that 
if tliofe goods taken by the enemy of that power to which 
they are going, they may be made prize. Neutrals 
therefore, may lawfully fend contraband articles to any 
or all the powers at war ; but they are fent under the 
rifle of capture and condemnation by the oppofite party. 

This had been admitted by Mr. Adet; for altho’ he 
complained at firft of our fupplying the Engliflr with 
hories, which by the Trench treaty are contraband, yet 
this explanation having been given, he omitted the 
complaint in his manifefto. 

In the next place, by the law of nations, and the cx- 
prefs terms of the French treaty, the contraband goods 
alone are to be condemned, but neither the fiiips which 
carry them, nor the reft of the cargo. This decree howe¬ 
ver, makes both the fltips and the xvhole cargo liable to 
condemnation ; and confequently is a direa and formal 
violation of the law of nations, and the treaty between 
usand France. The decree does not fay exprefsiy, that 
the reft of the cargo fliall be condemned; but it is un- 
derftood in that manner by the French agents in the 
Weft-Indies, and in that manner executed. 

The law of nations and the treaty, moreover, make 
contraband goods liable to condemnation in. the fingle 
cafe only where being fent to one party at war, they arc 
taken by the other. But this decree fubjeds them to 
capture in all cafes, whether bound to French or Eng¬ 
lifli ports, and with them the fliips and cargoes. ” 
On the 27th of November 1796, the French com- 
miflioners at Cape Francois paflbd a decree authorizing 
tne armed fliips and privateers of France to capture all 
American vellels imnid to or from Englfj ports This 
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riecree was founded on the act of the Diredtory, declar¬ 
ing that France would treat neutrals as they fuffered 
themfelves to be treated hy the Englifli; but this aft, 
iniquitous as it was, did not juftify the decree ; for at 
the time of paffing the one and the oth.er, the orders of 
the Britiih for the, capture of neutral velTels bound to 
French ports, had long ceafed to exift. 

It is to be obfervcd moreover, that thofe orders never 
went as far as this decree. 

The firft, thofe of June 8th, 1793 i direSed “ all 
“ velTels laden wholly or in part with corn,jlour, or meal, 
“ and bound to any port in France, or occupied by the 

arms of France, to be brought in, and the corn, flour, 
“ or meal, to be purchafed and paid for with freight.” 
But the decree orders all American velTels, whatever may 
be their lading, bound to or from Britifli ports to be 
captured. 

The orders of the 6th of November 1793, directed 
all fliips laden with goods, the produce of tiny colony be¬ 
longing to France, or carrying provijtom or other fupplies 
for the life of fuch colony, to be brouglit in for adjudica¬ 
tion. Even this falls liiort of the decree; wdiich dlrcds 
all American velTels, bound to cr from Britilli ports, 
and homever lad.cn, to be captured. 

On the 8th of January, 1794; thefc obnoxious or¬ 
ders of November 6th w'ere repealed, and inltead of 
them, it was ordered th.at all lliips of the following de- 
feription lliould be brought in for adjudication, ifc. 
Ships with their cargoes laden, with the produce of the 
French ifiands, and bound dircdly from thence to any 
port in Europe. 2d. Ships with their cargoes laded 
with French property, being the produce of thofe illands, 
and bound to any place. 5d. Ships attempting to en¬ 
ter any blockaded port in thofe illands ; and 4th. Ships 
bound to any port there, and laden, in whole or in part, 
with naval or military ftores. Thefe laft orders, tho’ 
extremely outrageous, and a clear infradion of the law 
of nations. Hill fell far fliort of the French decree, which 
ccnfigns to capture all our velTels indiferiminately, 
bound to or from any Britifli port, in America, Europe, 
or elfcwhere. They, as v.cll as the preceding cues* 
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have all been long ago countermanded, and the Britifli 
have engaged to make compenfation for the afts done 
under them. 

Thefe orders were further diftinguifhed from the 
French decree in queflion by another equally important 
circumftance. They extend to all ricutral veflels alike; 
whereas the decree is confined folply to American vef- 
fels : which proves that it is not, like the Britifh orders, 
a mcafure of general policy tow.irds all neutral Hates, 
but of particular refentment and hoftility againft us. 
It is moreover in direft violation of a treaty, which was 
not the cafe with the BritiHi orders. The Britifli too 
had fome provocation, and made us no profeflions of 
friendfliip. We had celebrated their defeats and thofe 
of their allies, by univerfal rejoicings ; and had flicwn 
their enemies every mark of public good will, and pri¬ 
vate affedlion. The diredl contrary of all this took 
place towards France, and yet flie has treated us abun¬ 
dantly worfe. 

This decree however of the commiflioners at Cape 
Francois, unjufl; and injurious as it is, falls fhort of 
one fince adopted by the French agents at Guada- 
loupe. On the firft of February 1797, they decreed 
that all neutral veflels bound to any port in the Weft 
Indies, which had been delivered up to the Englifli and 
was occupied and defended by the Emigrants; and all 
Jieutral veflels cleared out for the Weft Indies generally, 
ihould be liable to capture and condemnation. 

The French government has never publickly confirm¬ 
ed or acknowledged thefe decrees; but it has never difap- 
proved, much lefs countermanded them : and they are 
carried into execution with every circumftance of infult 
and injury. The veflels taken are font into one port, 
their papers into another, and the captains and crews 
into a third. Wiien brought to trial, nothing is heard 
in favour of the owners ; and indeed as the papers and 
captains are fent to another place, there is often no 
perfon to make a defence, nor any means of fupporting 
it., Veflels bound to neutral, and even French ports, 
are often taken and coHdemned : copies of the condem¬ 
nation are generally refufed : the captains and crews 
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are fometimes beaten, always left deftitute of fubfis- 
tance, and generally confined, as prifoncrs of war, in 
dungeons or on board of prifon {hips ; where a miferabls 
and fcanty allov/ance of the worft food, fcarcely fuffices 
to prolong their fufFerings. 

The number of Ihips taken, as far as has yet been 
afcertained, is above two hundred and fifty : there is 
no accurate amount either of the value of property, or 
the number of feamen. 

Thefe are fome of the marks of “juft difpleafure,” 
whereby France reminds us that {lie is “ terrible to her 
“ enemies,” and admonilhes our government “ to 
“ return to Itfelf,” to conform to her orders ! 

In the mean time, as foon as the Prefident was in¬ 
formed by the difpatches from our Minifter at Paris, 
which have been already mentioned, that the French 
government exprelTed ferious difcontent at the meafures 
we had purfued, he refolved to fend a new Minifter, 
for the exprefs and fpecial purpofe, as his credentials 
declared, “ of banifhing fufpicions, effacing unfavor- 
“ able impreffions, and reftoring harmony.” General 
Pinckney was feledled for this purpofe, not only on 
account of his talents and great refpeftability of charac¬ 
ter, but alfo for his known good will to France, and 
warm attachment to her caufe. He failed from Char- 
lefton in Auguft 1796, and having flopped at Philadel¬ 
phia for his inftruftions, arrived at Paris in December 
following, and laid his credentials before the Direftory, 

The Direflory however refufed to receive him as 
Minifter, and informed his predeceffor, whofe letters of 
recal had been preferited at the fame time, that thc-j had 
■ determined not to receive another Minipr Plenipotentiary 
from the United States till after the redrefs of grievances 
demanded from the American government, and which France 
had a right to e.-^peU, This was faying in plain and 
exprefs terms, “ we will hear nothing from you, till you 
“ have firft fubmitted to our will as already made 
“ known to you.” 

They even refufed him cards of hofpitality by which 
alone, according to their laws, his perfon could be pro- 
tedled from arreft; and told him verbally thro’ his 
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fecretar)", that they expefted him to leave the coun¬ 
try. They went fo far as to intimate, that if he did 
not depart he fliould be arrefted. With becoming 
firmnefs and dignity, however, he declared that he 
would rely on the protection of the Law of Nations^ 
and mull remain at his poft, till he had received a 
written order to leave it, whereby he might be juftlfied 
to his own. government. This order they perfifted in 
refufmg, till they heard of Buonaparte’s laft victory 
in Italy. The day after that intelligence arrived, which 
was towards the laft of January, General Pinckney 
received a written order to quit France. He imme¬ 
diately went to Holland, where he now remains wait¬ 
ing for new inftruclions. 

Th-us has France not only refufed to liften to our 
explanations till we fubmit implicitly to her wilt, but 
driven from her territory with ignominy and infult 
a minifter fent, like a melTenger of peace, for the e.x- 
prefs purpofe of “ removing unfavorable impreffions 
“ and reftoring harmony.” 

This to ufc the language of the Prefident in his late 
manly and patriotic fpeech to Congrefs, “ is to treat 
“ us neither as allies, nor as friends, nor as a fovereign 
“ ftate.” 

Purfuing ftill the fame fyftem, the Direftory on the 
■2d of March laft, publifiied a decree, whereby our 
treaty with France is exprefsiy violated in two impor¬ 
tant points, under pretence of affimiiating it to that 
with Britain; And it is further declared “ that every 
“ American who fhall hold a commiftion from the ene- 
“ mies of France, as well as every feaman of that na- 
“ tion, co.mpoling the crew of the fliips or vefiels (of 
« thofc enemies I fuppofe) (hall by thu jaB alone be de- 
“ dared piratical and treated as fuch without fufFering 
“ the party to eftablifh, that the acl was the confequence 
“ of threats or violence.” 

This laft regulation -worthy in bloodinffs and injuf- 
tice, of a cov.ntry whofe citizens have butchered two 
liundred and fifty thouf'.nd women, carried infants to 
he drowned, ftuck on the iioints of fpears, and 
chopt oft the hands of mothers itretched out for mercy 
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. to their tender babes,* is flielter’d under the pretext of 
a ftipulation in the Britilh treaty, which provides that 
fuch Americans as take commiirions from the enemies 
of Britain, to privateer againft her fubjefts, may, if 
taken by them, be tteated as pirates. Our treaty with 
France contains piecifely the fame ftipulation; fo alfo 
do thofe with Holland, Pruflla, and Sweden. It is 
found in almoft every treaty, and means no more in 
our cafe, than that if our citizens take commiflions 
from a foreign power to privateer againft people %vith 
whom we are at peace, and Ihould fall into their hands, 
we will not interfere in their behalf. It extends only 
to our own citizens, not to thofe of France ; to fuch as 
take commijjions to privateer, not to failors, even on 
board of privateers, nor to perfons having commilTions in 
public fhips of war ; not to punifltment wliich we en¬ 
gage to inflift, but to fuch as thofe who take our citi¬ 
zens in thefe unlawful purfuits, may inflidl, without our 
interpoling for its prevention. 

And in revenge for this wife, equitable, and almoft 
univerfal arrangement, which, tho’ it now oftends 
France by preventing in fome degree our feamen from 
augmenting her marine, flie herfelf entered into with 
us long before we made it with Great Britain, the French 
government has declared, not that in cafe of our being 
engaged in war, her citizens fhall not take commiffions 
from us to privateer againft our enemies, which would 
be the utmoft extent of juft retaliation, but that flie will 
treat as pirates all fuch of our citizens, whether with or 
without commiffions, as fliall be found on board of her 
enemies veflels, whetlier public fhips of war or priva- 

» It has beer) proved by judicial proceedings, that afts of this kind 
took place at Nantz, under the authority of the agents of the Convention. 
Others equal in cruelty, happened in various other places, particularly ;i.; 
Lyons, .‘ivignon, Laval, Samur, Arles, &c. 

It is computed thatinthc year 1795; 2,000,000 of perfons had been 
malucred in France during the revolution; of thofe two hundred and Sfey 
thoufand were women, two hundred and thirty thoufand children, and 
twenty four thoufand minifters of the Gofpel! This computation, which 
amounts to nearly one tenth of the whole population of France, does not 

Sec a work called “ the cruelties of the Jacobins,” puhUlbed in Patjj 
in 1795. 
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icevs; and with a third; of vengeance as inhuman as it 
isuiijuft, {he adds that they fliall experience this treat¬ 
ment for the Ample fadt of being on board, tho’ brought . 
there by threats, or even by force! 

Thus if an American feaman, has the misfortune of 
being impreffed by a Britifh {hip, he is liable to be 
hanged for it by France ! Such is the conduft of a nati¬ 
on which perpetually proclaims its own juftice and mag¬ 
nanimity, and boafts of being “ generous to its allies.” 

This decree it might have been fuppofed, would fill 
up the meafure of unprovoked and infolent aggrelfion. 
But no ! not content with adding thus towards us her- 
felf, France has endeavoured to excite the Dutch and 
Spaniards againft us likewife. The poor humiliated 
dependant Dutch, afraid to refufe, begged olF for a 
while, and were excufed. Her attempts however, in 
all appearance, have been renewed, and as Ihe has 
250GO troops in their country, there is little probabi¬ 
lity of their being able to hold out. As for Spain, Ihe 
has come into the meafure •, her minifter has lately prc- 
fented a memorial containing the complaints of his Ca¬ 
tholic majefty: thefe complaints are, for the moft part, 
an echo to thofe of France. There is one however, 
peculiar to Spain, the manifeft and even ridiculous fu¬ 
tility of which, may be taken as an example of all the 
reft. Spain has been made to complain of the Britifli 
treaty as an infraddion of that concluded lately with 
her; notwithftanding this Britilh treaty was prior in 
ratification by more than ten months. 

Thus in cafe we are driven to a war with France, arc 
thofe two nations to be compelled to join her, as they 
have done in thai againft Great Britain. Their fate in 
both will no doubt be the fiime. It will be out of their 
fpoils that we alfo, like Britain, lliall take our indemni¬ 
fication ; and this affords a complete and moft ufeful 
example of the arbitrary and felfifli condudl of F’^ance 
towards thofe powers whom fire can frighten or fcduce 
into her meafures. She compels them to form an alli¬ 
ance, for which they pay with moft of their wealth and 
a part of their territories ; and then fire forces them to 
join her in wars, wherein having no polfible intereft, 
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all their refourccs are facrificed to promote her ambi¬ 
tion or revenge. This is the fate flie intended for us, 
had ftie been able to draw us into her fnares. This 
was the common caufe with her, wherein Genet was in- 
ftrufled to engage us ; this was the meaning of thofe 
ejicacious meafuns againft Britain, about which his two 
fuccelTors never ceafed to declaim. 

That her objedl from the beginning has been to draw 
us into the war, is manifeft, not only from the inftruc- 
tions to Genet, and the correfpondence of his fucceflbrs, 
but alfo from the meafures themfelves, which fhe wifhed 
us to adopt, from the plan of aggrandizement we fee 
her purfuing in Europe, and from her uniform condudl 
towards other countries. 

As to Mr. Genet’s inftruftions, they are full and ex¬ 
plicit ; they go diredlly to the objeft, and point our, 
not unfkilfully, the means whereby it was to be efFedled. 

This nobody has denied ; but fome have been of opinion, 
that when he was recalled, the fyftem was abandoned. 

If fo, whence thofe reiterated complaints by his fuc¬ 
ceflbrs, that we had not adopted ejicacious meafures to 
make our neutrality refpedled by Britain, and to com¬ 
pel a relinquifliment on her part, of rights which we 
acknowledged her to poflefs? what more efficacious 
meafures than thofe which we had purfued, were in 
our power, fhort of hoftility, or of what mull have produ¬ 
ced it ? why did M. Eauchet on the ad of May, 1795 •,* , , ^ 

fay to the fecretary of ftate, “ I hope therefore, fir, 

« that the executive of the tfnited States wi// mt rejl 
“ fatisjied under its treaty witli England, fince every 
“ thing proves that that mean is infufficient V’ what did 
he mean by our not “ refting fatisfied” under the treaty ? 
what could we do if refolved ■< not to reft fatisfied 
« with the treaty,” bu temploy coercive means to extort 
what according to him, the treaty had been found in¬ 
fufficient to obtain i why after informing us,f " that 
“ the hiftory of our neutrality would prove it to have 
“ been a prey to the arbitrary cojiduft of Great Bri- 

k SeehbleUeroftIntte. 
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« tain,” did he aflert the “ neceffity of an energetic and 
“ vigorous reaBion on our part, and a folemn reparation, 
“ which by giving to America what her honour required, 
“ wouldhavemahifeftedtowardsthe French republic the 
“ inclinations and intentions of our government ?” wc 
had already done what we thought fufficient, or in our 
power for protedling our neutrality; what then befide 
hollility could have been meant by an energetic and vigo¬ 
rous reaElian ? why did he recal' jpecially to our attention, 
“ the energetic and liberal execution of our treaty with 
“ France, and the fupport of our neutrality upon a 
“ refpeftablc footing ?” we have already put it on the 
mod refpedable footing in our power by any means 
Ihort of war ? why then talk to us of energetic meafures, 
arid a “ refpeftable footing,” unlefs fomething more was 
to be done, and fome further means to be ufed ? Why 
did M. Adet in his note of September 29th 1795, tell 
us that “ he had no doubt but that we would oMige 
England to ceafe from violating the rights of nations.’’ 
whence the clamour, ftill freflt in every one’s reqollefti- 
6n againft the proclamation of neutrality, which this 
minifter has branded as infidious, but which having no 
poffible objeft but the pfefervation of peace, could not 
have given offence unlefs war had,been defired ? why 
did he make it a ground of complaint afterwards “ that 
we had not compelled England to tefpeft, our neutrali¬ 
ty that is,, according to him, to relinquilh the right 
pt taking enemy’s goods out of neutral Ihips ? was 
it not manifen; and well known to this minifter, that we 
had done every thing in our power to accomplilh thofe 
Pbjefts, except attacking England ? how were we to 
cMge her to defift from .violating the rights of nations, 
but by vyar ? ' 

' If in fine the fyftem of Mr. Genet, whereof an alli¬ 
ance offenfive and dcfenfivc was manifeftly a part, had 
been rclinquiihed at his recal, why were all hispreten- 
fiops renewed and enforced on the 15th of November, 
1796; by the mahifcfto of Mr. Adet ? 

The meafures themfelves, which France required us 
to adopt, leave no doubt about her objeifts. In the 
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firft place, that we fiiould compel Britain to relinquifh 
the right of taking enemies goods on board of neutral 
fiiips. This right Are knew, that Britain had always 
refufed to relinquilh in time of war; even in the Ame¬ 
rican war, when Ihe ftood alone againft the United. 
States, France, Spain, and Holland ; and when Ruf- 
fia, Sweden, Denmark, PrulTia, and the Hanfe towns, 
had formed an aflbciation to repel the right. She had 
never, of late years at leaft, renounced it even in peace, 
except to France heifelf in 1786; and then ftie receiv¬ 
ed very great equivalents. For us therefore, to infill 
en her relinquifhmeiit of this right, during fuch a war 
as the prefent, wherein her very exiftance is flaked on 
the fupport of her maritime fuperiority and the extent 
of her commerce, France well knew would be a vain 
attempt, which if perfevered in, mull infallibly end in 
war. On this point therefore, Ihe infilled with un¬ 
wearied and importunate perfeverance; and made it 
the grand hinge of all her complaints. 

So alfo, as to the imprefs of feamen: Ihe well knew 
that Britain claimed the right of impreffing fuch of our 
feamen as having been her fubjedls at the conclufion of 
the revolution war, had fince that time come to fettle 
in this country. This was a right liable to abufe in¬ 
deed, and very much abufed, but too important to Eng¬ 
land, in a maritime war, to be relinquillied. This France 
well knew, and accordingly llie required us to compel 
the relinquifhmeiit; an attempt to efl'ecl which mult of 
necelfity have brought on a quarrel. 

She further required us to admit a conftruftion of 
the treaty with her, whereby llie would have been per¬ 
mitted to arm vcHels, enlilt crews, and fell prizes in 
our ports, capture Britilh vellels within our jurifdiftion, 
and exclude every Britilli lliip of war from our har¬ 
bours. To this partiality, fo advantageous to her, and 
fo hurtful to her enemy, and in no wife intended by 
the treaty, Hie well knew that Britain would not pati¬ 
ently fubmit i for the latter had already begun to com¬ 
plain. Had we in compliance with the importunate 
and clamorous demands of France, adopted this fyllem, 
^here is no doubt that Britain would have oppofed it; 
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for a proud and angry rival is not apt to fe& without 
difcontent, favours injurious to itfelf gratuitoufly ac¬ 
corded to its opponent. Hence abundant matter for a 
quarrel mull have arifen. All this France knew, and 
(he urged the demand with encreafmg earneftnefs. 

Tliefe were the leading meafures required of us by 
France, and they all had an obvious and necelTary tenden¬ 
cy to bring about a war: a tendency whereof it was im- 
liolTible for her to be ignorant. Hence the eagernefs 
with which (he purfued them, and her vexation and re- 
fentinent at feeing them defeated. The fame tenden¬ 
cy, tho’ not in all cafes equally ftrong, may be perceived 
in all her other fteps. 

But it willbeimpoffible to underhand fully the views 
of France in this country, without attending a little to 
her projeds in Europe. 

It is perfedly well known, that (he long fince form¬ 
ed, and ftill purfues with the moll (leady perfeverance, 
a fyftem of aggrandizement in Europe, for enfuring the 
fuccefs of which, it is abfolutely effential that the ma¬ 
ritime power of England (hould be reduced. Germa¬ 
ny oppofed barriers to her by land, which were alfo to 
be removed. Accordingly Germany was to be divided 
and a maritime coalition formed againft. England. Of 
this coalition the United States were to form anim- 
portanF part; for though we had no navy, it was 
known that we had the means of fpeediiy forming one, 
and that when once engaged in the war we (hould be 
obliged to exert them. The great number of our mer¬ 
chant (hips, in the mean time, the (kill, numbers, and 
cnterprizing charafter of our feameu, the abundance of 
proviflons and naval (lores in our country, the conve¬ 
nience of our harbours, and above all our vicinity to the 
Weft Indies, where the commerce and navy of England 
are mod eafily fufceptible of a deep and deadly wound, 
would have rendered us a mod important ally in a ma¬ 
ritime war againft that power. To cut off our com¬ 
merce with her at the fame time, the importance 
wherof to her, though certainly great, has been far over¬ 
rated by France, wo'.tld greatly aid the blow. 
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Accordingly we find that as foon as the republic and 
the power of the Jacobin leaders were cftabliflied, and 
before the war with England commenced, Mr. Genet 
was fent out with cxprefs inftruftions to bring about 
this alliance ; and I have been alTured by a gentleman 
who about that time afted a confitlerable part in the 
convention, but has fmee vifited America, that (his 
maritime coalition was early devifed, and that “ nothing 
» was wanting to its completion but the content of the 
“ United States.” “That confent,” he added, with 
an air of refentment which four years have not been a- 
ble to allay, “ was applied for and was reftifeil.” 

In thisrefufal, and in that proclamation of neutrality 
againft which the .minifters of France have never ceafed 
to cry out, from Genet who faid “ it was a breach of 
“ the treaty,” to Adet who brands it as “ infidions,” 
was laid the foundation of our prefent quarrel with 
France. She did not however begin the quarrel im¬ 
mediately ; for fhe ftill entertained hopes of drawing us 
gradually into the war by fonlenting our ancient difi'e- 
rences with England, and prevailing on us, under the 
prete.xt of fulfilling our obligations by treaty and the 
laws of neutrality, to adopt' meafures which her an- 
tagonift would not have failed, and juflly too, to con- 
fider as hoftile. When flie faw thefe efforts conftantly 
baffled by the firm prudence of our government, and 
all her hopes of a quarrel finally extinguiflied by the 
treaty with Britain, flie then fuffered her refentment to 
blaze out in the meafures w’hich fhe now purfues. 

In the mean time, the plan went on in Europe, and 
was purfued with varying fuccefs, but undeviating 
perfeverance : nor did it receive the Icaft check or al¬ 
teration from the frequent changes of government in 
France. Various faftions wiflied to rule at home, and 
in their ftruggles for power, fiaughtered each other 
without remorfe or forbearance: but they all had the 
fame objedf as to their neighbours; and that objeci 
was aggrandizement to France at their expence. 

They began with Germany, which being neareft ter 
them, it was neceffary firfl to cripple. They confider- 
ed it likewife as the mofl vulnerable, by tits two wee- 



p'jil.i wherewith they meant to alTail all • Eiiro'jSe. Thofe 
weapons were dl-j'-fim and infiirrsBion. Mr. Fauchet, (n 
his intercepted difpatch, has informed us that France 
had an eye to the ule that might be made of them here 
alfo. 

Germany is compofed of a great number ol indepen¬ 
dent powers, fome of them very inconfiderable, and all 
held very loofely together by a kind of league, at the 
head of which is the emperor. Auftria, which com- 
pofes the peculiar dominions of the emperor, is by far 
the molt powerful of the German ftates, and pofleffed 
alfo of very extenfive dominions out of Germany, efp4- 
cially in Italy and Belgium. Pruffia comes next, which 
tho’formerly inconfiderable, was raifed by the talents and 
long reign of the late king to a very high pitch of power 
and importance. This power regards itfelf as the rival 
of Auftria, againll which it entertains a jealoufy mixt 
with refentment and dread. Thefe two great powers 
mutually balance and controul each other in the affairs 
of Germany; and the fmaller ftates adhere fome to the 
one, and fome to the. other, as general policy or par¬ 
ticular motives may happen to diftate. 

It is eafy to fee how abundantly the feeds of divlfi- 
on are fown in this fyftem. Thefe were alfo circum- 
llances which feemed to favour the plan of exciting 
infurreefion. 

All the governments of Germany, except a few 
towns, were arbitrary in their form ; and fome of them 
very opprelBve in their praflice : and altho the appa¬ 
rent vices of thefe governments were greatly correfted by 
mild cuftoms and fixt laws for the fecurity of perfon and 
property, which could no.’earriy be vio’atcd ; yet there, 
as in all other coantrie; v, here a vaft population, and 
its certain confequence great inequality of conditions, 
have taken place, there were great numbers, wliopof- 
fcirmg little, and obhyod to gain their fubfiftance by 
conftant labour, would naturally look with an eye of 
difcoiitent on the wealth and privileges of the fuperior 
claffes. It was by this defeription of people that France 
meant to work. It was by exciting them to infurreftion, 
liiat the perfans who then direfted her affairs, had en- 
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flavetl their own country, after overturning a govern¬ 
ment eftabliflied by free and.general confeht; and it 
.'Vvas by the fame engine that they intended to fubjugate 
Germany, having firft fubverted and trampled under 
foot thofe governments whereby her force had been 
united and direfted. 

. Thofe who had nothing, were to be the inftruments 
abroad, as they had been at home ; and they were to 
be fet to work by pointing to the plunder of thofe who 
had fomething. Their exertions were to be aided by 
large bodies of French troops drawn to the frontiers, 
arid held in readinefs to profit by circumftances. To 
repel fome fraall alfemblages of French emigrants, whom 
the Emperor himfelf had compelled to difperfe, was 
the pretext for tliefe armaments; meanwhile every ex¬ 
pedient of fraud and diffimulation was ufed to lull the 
vigilance of the German ftates, and enflame their re- 
fentments and jealoufies againft each other.* 
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The king of PrufTia, however, and the emperOf, 
threatened alike by this common and formidable danger, 
refolved to fufpend their animofities, and unite in 
meafures for their common defence. France required 
them to relinquith thofe meafures, to difarm whik fhe 
was encreafmg her forces on their frontiers; and when 
they refufed, fhe immediately declared war againft 
them. Her minlfter at Vienna, at that time declared, 
that the emperor was difpofed for peace. Her minifter 
for Foreign Affairs declared the fame thing, and a proof 

a certain German prince fliould he be attacked. But the emperor had a right 
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♦f it is, that * three months elapfed after this dedaratitfn, 
before the Auftrians and Pruffians were able to colleft 
an army on the frontiers of France fufficient for ofFen» 
five operations. 

The Emperor’s dominions in Belgium, being at a 
great diftance from his other ten'itories, and in the clofe 

fetine party arms, wherewith they might deftroy the king and conftitution, 
and afterwards rule the natipn under pretence of cftablifliing a republic. 
In the mean time it being clear that every man’s teftimony is good againft 
himlelf, we mull believe on that of Briffot, that he and his party higw 

As to Holland, they declared war againft her, without ceremony or pre¬ 
tence i except that feeing her frontiers approached by war, flic had taken 
feme precautions purely defenfive. They even violated her acknowledged 
rights betorcflic began thofe precautions. 

With refpeft to England, it is perfeftly certain that Frange was the 
.1,. for themfelves. the 
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peighboUrhDod of France, ■ were expofedto aii ithme* 
diate and eafy attact. They were alfo thought more 
obnoxious to the weapon of inftirr^^m than any other 
country; for tho’ they enjoyed the freefl conllitution 
of any people on the continent of Europe, except die 
Swifa and Dutch, fome invafions of their ri^its at¬ 
tempted by a former Emperor, had planted deep the 
feeds of difeontent and diftruft. Thefe attempts had 
been given up by Auftria, but the jealoufy and refent- 
tnent infpired by them, were far from being extinguilh- 
ed. Thefe fparks it was the care of France to fan by 
CrniiTaries and promifes; and when her armies entered 
the country, they were preceded by declarations that 
they came as the friends of the people, to alTift them in 
breaking the chains of their ancient tyrants. 

' We have already feen what kind of friendfhip it was 
which they had for the Belgians, and how the chains 
6f this deluded people have been broken. They have 
been plundered of every thing they pofiefled to replenilh 
the treafury of France, drained of all their refources to 
fupport her armies, and are now fubjett to a military 
government. ■ 

; • England for a while was let alone; It was not the 
feafon yet for attacking her, till Auftria and Pruffia 
fliould be exhaufted, Holland fubjugated, and Belgi¬ 
um annext to France. The maritime coalition, moreover, 
had not yet been formed; confequently the plan againft 
England was not yet ripe. Correfpondence in the mean 
time was kept up with the revolutionifts in England 
and Ireland,, open encouragement was held out to them, 
and their deputations had public audiences from the 
French convention. 

• The Britifti government was alarmed at thefe mea- 
fures.' It alfo took umbrage at the proceedings in Bel¬ 
gium, and the attacks made on Holland, with which 
laft it was in alliance. It complained of thefe attacks,' 
and of the decrees whereby the Convention had made 
a formal promife of fupport to the infurgeats of every 
country. , The Convention juftified the attacks on Hol¬ 
land, and aflured England that the decrees had been 
mifunderftood •, that they meant nothing at which any 
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government aught to be ofFended, and were only to be 
executed in cafes where a whole j)eopIe having refolved 
to change their government, fliould call for the'affiftarice 
of France. On the fame day when thefe afluiances 
were made, the Convention fent commiflloners into 
Belgium to execute thofc decreed, with inftruOibns to 
“ treat as enemies all perfons, and even-whole couhtrits, 
‘I which fhould refufe to alter their governments a'tcor- 

ding to her will.” 

Englaiid in the mean, time, jultly confidering thefe 
explanations as (ieceptive and unfatisfaftory, went on 
with her preparations for the defence of herfelf and 
her ally. France required her to defift ; and when Are 
refufed, and fent away a mlnifter who employed himfelf 
in exciting feditiou, war was declared againft her. 
This war many of the politicians of France condemned 
becaufe it -was declared too foon: and yet they confefled 
that France had begun to arm for it, three months be« 
fore England. J 


J If any are in doubt of .all thi 
read the correfpondences betwee 
England and France, the fpecchet 


)r ignorant of it, Otcy are rcqulled to 
d reports of Briffot and hisadarefs to 


account of his own proceedings, and explains the plans of the Convention. 
The reply to Briffot’s ■ addrefs by Camile Defmoulins, iji be.half of the 
Robefperrian party (hould alfo be cor.fulted ; and Necker’s addrefs to the 
French in behalf of Louis the fix’centh. Brifibtin one of his letters de¬ 
clares, “we, the French, rouft fet fire to the four corners of Europe 
CanJlle Defmoulins in his reply, afferts, “ tbatlo <fi/erirari« Eurej-eviat 
“ one of the fublitne vocations of the Convention 1” Eriflbt in his ad¬ 
drefs, sfics “ what did enlightened Republicans wifli before the loth of 
■ “ Auguii ? (the day when tire king was dethrored) men who wiiiied for 

“ liberty not only for theirown country, but for all Europe? They believed 
“ that they could generally cftablifu it, hy excUng thi get,tmd cgarijl tbe 


“ nffim.'." But Chauffard explains himfelf, and developes the fyftem, 
moft fully. “ No doubt," fays he, “ it was the inteteft of France to raife 
“ and fecurc iy rmyer/the trade of the Belgic provinces, fo qrampt by 
“ tlia, of Holland; and thence to threaten and alarm the United Provinces# 
“ to place our aflignatson the very defts of their counting houfes, IferrH 
ruir. tU hmk cf En^hrJ, and in ihort, to complete the revolution of the 
«• .-Dor.cy fvficm. It ms tlie intereft of France to monopolize as it were. 
VC thefe va’rt implements of trade, thefe manufadlorics of national profperi- 
<■ tly. It was the inrcrcit of France to weaken her mortal enemy (the 
“ Emperor) to cramp his elTons, to tiggrmd'ae Itrjilf mth iis/feih: in 
“ Aoit to mutilate the coloflus of Aullria, by rending fvoia him tlicfc 
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In die courfe of the war, means were found to de¬ 
tach the king of Pruflia by working on his avarice, excit¬ 
ing his ancient rivalftiip and refentment againft the 
Houfe of Auftria, and tempting him with the profpeft 
of a fhare'in its fpoils. The price of this defedion lay 
long concealed in the fecret articles of the treaty of 
peace: and the king of Pruflia ren\ained quiet, being kept 
in awe by the Emprefs of Ruflia who threatened him in¬ 
cafe he (hould make any attempts againft the Houfe of 
Auftria or the Germanic body. . 

« fertile provinces of Belgium, for obtaining and fecuring thepofleflion 
** of which, he has for ages been lavifh of gold, of blood, and ofin- 

Thus alfo it was the intereft of France to mutilate the coloiTu? of Eny 
gland, by rending from him the colonies in America. And yet Ihe tells 
osand the Belgians of \itx diJiKtereJlcd fernjices in giving our independence, 
England and Pruflia," continues Chauflard, in the words of a fpeech 

« know very well that France had the greateft intereft to fubftitute# 
«■' popular and reprefentarive government for the jriftocradc and degenerate 

“ France would irrecoverahly dejircy the trade of Englan^j and by means of 
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The Emprefs however being lately dead and her fuccef* 
•for having adopted fome meafures from which it was 
thought that weaknefs of charafter and incapacity 
might be'inferred, if not a difpoGtion favourable to the 
views of France, the fecret articles have come to 
light, and the king of Pruffia has aflumed a very threat¬ 
ening tope and afpeft towards Auftria. The Em¬ 
peror of Ruffia however, it is faid, has given him to 
underftand that he muft be quiet, or expe£k an attack 
from the whole force of the Ruffian empire. Thus 
much is certain, that his hoftile movements have abated ; 
and thus the plan of turning the force of Germany 
againft itfelf, has once more been defeated. 

Belgium has in the mean time been over-run, and 
Holland has been fubdued, partly by force and partly 
by divilion : for France openly and avowedly raifed up 
and fupported a party againft the government in the 
bofom of the country, which was powerfully inftru- 
mental in promoting her views. Spain alfo, too feeble 
and fpiritlefs to defend itfelf, funk under the arras of 
France, and has been compelled to join her in the war. 

In this fituation France finding her fchemes oppofed 
only by the vaft maritime power of England, and the 
unbroken courage and conllancy of Auftna, formed 
the refolution of deftroying the commerce ot England, 
thereby to cut of her pecuniary refources, and fap the 
foundation of her naval ftrength. This plan rendered 
the co-operation of the United States more important to 
her than ever; for fire confiders us as one of England’s 
belt cuftomers, and confequently as the nation which 
contributes moft to the fupport of her commerce, her 
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manufactures, and her wealth. Our fituation too • iff 
ttic neigbourhood of the Weft Indies, our abundance of 
provifions and of warlike and naval (lores, and the grfeat 
number of our fliips and fearaien, would enable us to be 
very hurtful to England in war, as well as very ufeful 
in peace. By fuch a war indeed we fliould fuffer great¬ 
ly, but that is no part of the care of France. 

Accordingly (he has unceafingly renewed, and prefled 
with greater and greater eagernefs, her indiretl attempts 
to bring us into the war. Forefeeing that her hopes of 
fuccefs would be greatly ieflened, if not wholly deftroy- 
ed by the treaty, (he oppofed it with all her might and 
ill ali its ftages. Even the unconftitutional oppofition 
to it in the Houfe of Reprefentatives, (he aided by 
every mean in her power. Finding all her attempts fi¬ 
nally fruftrated, her vexation and ill humour no longer 
knew any bounds, and (he rcfolved to try different 
means for elTeftiiig what ihe had in vain eflayed to bring 
about by irurigue. 

That this is the true fpring of her condufl, tliat 
her anger at the Britifli treaty does not arife from any 
of its particular provifions, but from its general tenden¬ 
cy to preferve peace between this country and Great 
Britain, is proved in the moft manifeft manner by the 
conduct (he purfues at this moment towards other 
neutral nations who have made no treaties with En¬ 
gland. She has long threatened Portugal with invafion 
by the Spaniards, unlefs (lie will fliut her ports againft 
the EnglKh. She has lately required Flamburg and 
Bremen to break off all commerce with England, and 
on their refufal has recalled her minifter from Hamburg. 
She has made the fame demand on Denmark; and even 
required the Danes to block up the mouth of the Elbe, 
a river not in their territories, againft the Englifli. We 
have not htr.rd the pretext for thefe demands, which 
Denmark has pointedly refufed ; but no doubt they 
were founded on the French conftruclion of the laws of 
mttraliiy ; the fame laws whereby, according to France, 
the Swifs were bound to drive the emigrants from their 
territories, and we to permit her to raife armies, equip 
(hips of war, and fell prizes in ours. 
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„ That fuch is the real projeft of France and the true 

fource of her anger at the Britilh treaty, is further prov¬ 
ed by the teftimony of General Pinckney, who having 
travelled thro’ a great part of France, and continued 
near two months in Paris, had the heft means of pene¬ 
trating their views. In his letter from i'aris of Feb. ift. 
1797, he fays, “I moft ardently with that we would 
“ banifh all party diftinftions and foreign influence; 
“ and think and aft only as Americans—for all parties 
“ in this country (France) unite in thinking that we 
“ ought to aft as if ivc were altogether their dependants, 
“ and indebted to them folely, and not to our owii 
^ exertions, for our liberty and independence, lienee, 
“ our treaty with Great Britain is here generally exe- 
“ crated; and our having any kind of commercial connec- 
“ tion with that country, even if the treaty had not been 
“ made, would I believe, have been dlfliked. They '.vifh 
“ to deftroy the trade of England, and they look upoij 
“ us as one of her beft cuftomers; and to ojjtain their 
“ oljeB they care not what we fitffer.” 

This is the teftimony of a man remarkable for the 
warmth of his good wifhes towards France, and who, 
if he did not diflike the Britiih treaty, certainly never 
faid a word in its favour. From his teftimony, as well 
as the evidence of their own conduft, it manifeftly ap¬ 
pears that their diflike to the treaty does not proceed, 
as they pretend, from any ftipulations in it injurious to 
them, but from its tendency to preferve an amicable 
Intereourfe between us and England.. 

The united force of all thefe confiderations, draw'n 
from' the inftniftioris to the minifters of France in this 
country and their conduft here, from the plain and 
direft tendency of the meafures which Are willred us to 
adopt, from the nature of her plans in Europe, and: 
from her recent conduft towards the neighouring pow¬ 
ers, eftabliflr in the moft incontrovertablo manner the 
opinion, that her objeft alw;\y3 has been to draw us 
into the war. This point is (till further confirmed by 
another event. It has been propofed thro’ the Dutch, 
to cur nainifter at Holland, as appears by his letter of 
M 
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Nor. 4tii 1796, tliat we fiiould make common caufi 
France and Holland againft England, in order to 
compel her to relinquifli the right of taking her ene¬ 
mies goods on board of neutral (hips, and “ to reftorC 
“ peace to the two Hemifpheres.” 

This leads us to enquire what are the motives of her 
prefent conducl:; and gives us alfo the clue whereby 
they may be difcovered. 

. It is inip'offible to fuppofe that the meafures lately 
adopted by France can mean no more than retaliation 
for tlie injuries which fee pretends to have received. 
Admitting thofe injuries to have taken place, and many 
of them fee know's never did take place, admitting all 
her pretenfioiis to be well founded, and many of them 
fee knows not to be well founded, (till thofe injuries 
andpretenfions could never have authorized her prefent 
proceedings. The detention of a few privateers, and 
the reftoration of a few prizes by our courts, even if 
illegal as fee pretends; the privileges faid to be ceded 
to Britain, even had they been ceded ; the prohibition 
to arm veflels and fell prizes in our ports, had fee pof- 
fefled a right to do fo; the falFcring a few Britilh lliips 
of war to violate.our neutrality, even had we fuffered it; 
more efpecially confidering that all thefe pretended in¬ 
juries were much more than counter-ballanced by real 
ones from her; could never have occafioned, much lefs 
authorized, the univerfal capture and condemnation of 
eur property, the imprifonment, and in many cafes 
which may occur, the death of our citizens, and the ex- 
pulfion from her territory of a minifter fent to conciliate. 
Some other caufe muft be fought for aggreffions fuch 
as thefe. 

Still Icfs can i: be believed that mere anger and vexa¬ 
tion at the difappointment of her views, could have giv¬ 
en rife to them. They may, and no doubt, have been 
much aggravated by this caufe, but it could not have 
produced them. 

Nor can it in my opinion, be fuppofed that a defign 
to drive us into a ferious quarrel with her, can have 
given birth to thefe meafures. She too well knows the 
confequences of fuch a quawel to herfelf, and its neref- 
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,fary effeft in counteracting iier moll favourite fcheme, 
to force it upon us. Her moil; favourite fcheme is to 
undermine the naval power of England^ by deftroying 
the commerce whereby it is nouriihed and fupported. 
Hence her requifitions to Denmark and the Hanfe 
Towns ; hence the precipitation wherewith the forced 
Holland and Spain into the war againft England; hence 
her threats to Portugal; hence the violence whereudth 
in contempt of every right and every engagement ilie 
feized Leghorn, a neutral port, iu wJiich England carr 
ried on an e.vtenfive trade; hence her opprcfftons at 
Geno.-:; and lienee too her unwearied efforts to work 
up the difcGiitents between us and Britain into an open 
rupture. The direct: and even the avowed object of 
all thefc incafures has been to fap the very foundations 
of tlie Englifh power, by e.xcludiAg its commerce from 
every port. Put France well knows that a quarrel be¬ 
tween her and this country would of neceffity bring us 
nearer to England. She knows .that having then a 
common intereft with England againft her, this com¬ 
mon intereft would beget an union of me.ius, and a co¬ 
operation of meafures. She knows that our commerce 
armed for its own defence would float lafely into the ports 
of England, under convoy of the Britifli flag. She knows 
that Britain would gain our ports as ftatious for her 
fliips, w'O.ulil be permitted to recruit her marine among 
our feamen, and to draw fupplies of all forts from our 
country, while Ihe herfejf would be excluded from all 
thefe advantages. She knows that as a confequence of 
thefe united meafures, her colonics and thofe of Spam 
and Holland, which flie juftly coniiders as her own, 
would be inftautly deprived of all fupplies, auil muft 
fink under the arms of the two countries. She knov.'s 
that the American market, already lb great, and incrca- 
fing with a rapidity fo incalculable, mutt in that cafe 
be i'ceured ahnoft e.xclufively to England, and wholly 
Ihut to herfelf and her aflbeiates. She knows that by a 
war with her we fhould be compelled to call forth our 
reiburces for the formation of a marine, which would 
place us iu a fituation to be ftill lefs in fear of her power 
or in nded of her afuft-.’.nce. She knows, in fiite, that a 
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war againft her, in which we mufl; co-operate with En¬ 
gland would have a powerful tendency to reftore that 
union of ir.tcrefts, of means, and of good will between 
the 'VO countries, which h.r half a century pall has 
been the cbjecl of her jealoufy and dread, and which 
fhe has un-.ertaken two wars to break. Her policy, as 
profound as it is attrocious, will not be confined to the 
prefer;t time only, but looks forward to the period, not 
a remete one, wh.en the United States mull, in the ne- 
ceffarv courle 0/ nature, become the mod numerous, 
the mod opuient and the mod powerful nation on 
earth. 

I cannot therefore he perfuaded, that France intends 
to quarrel ferioufly with th s country. To think fo I 
mud fuppofe that her counfels are guided by paffion 
and not policy, of which I have perceived no appear¬ 
ance. I have ooferved mu. h wickednefs in her plans, 
but no folly. I have obferved a determination in her 
to opprefs where fhe thought it advantageous, and to 
deceive where fhe could not opprefs •, to drive or fe- 
duce every nation into her meafures, in order to crufh 
by their affidance thofe whofe power fhe dreaded, and 
and on whofe vigilance fhe could not impofe ; in fine, 
to facrifice without remorfe to her ambition, all thofe 
whom fhe found weak enough to become her indru- 
ineits under the name, of allies; but I have not ob¬ 
ferved a negiecl of the means whereby her fchemes 
wer; to be pro moted, much lefs a fydem of meafures 
calculated to defeat them; and I firmly believe, that 
nothing -.ouid fo obvioufly and drongly tend to defeat 
her fchemes againft England ns that ciofe union of. 
meafures and interefts between the two countries, 
tvhich a quarrel between us and herfelf inuft produce. 

The very anxiety which fhe has difeovered to 
place the vaft weight of this country in her own fcale, 
is a fecurity that die does not intend to throw it into 
the fcale of her adverfary. 

Her meafures therefore, I believe, have a different 
and indeed an oppofite object. Having failed to ft- 
duce, die now is attempting to drive us into her fchemes. 
The means which fhe employs for effecling this pur» 
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ppfe, though moft unjuft and attrocious, are wife ac¬ 
cording to the information on which Ihe afts. By this 
information (he has been wholly deceived : we know 
that fhe has been deceived, in what manner and to 
what extent, and this knowledge gives us the true key 
to her prel'ent conduft. 

In the firft place file has been deceived by the mea- 
furcs of our goverr.ment. Site has feen in them 
a moderation and forbearance, a defire of peace, and 
a patience under her numberlefs aifls of infult and in¬ 
jury, w'hich file has couftrued into a mean, fpiritlefs, 
and fubmiffive difpofition. Having no idea herfelf of 
juflice, good faith, or moderation, fhe cannot conceive 
of them in others; and the afts which they produce, 
file attributes to avarice, weaknefs, or fear. 

To the fame motives has fhe imputed the fpirit of 
peace and conciliation which our govermnent has diB 
played towards England. 

She has been deceived by the condufl: of that party 
in our government, whereby the meafures of which flie 
complains, have been oppofed. Obferving that this 
party had always e.vpreficd very warm good will to her, 
and a ftrong attachment to her caufe, and had advocat¬ 
ed a fyflem of meafures much more conformable to her 
views, than that wliich was finally adopted, fhe took 
up an opinion that they were aftuated, not by a defire 
to promote wliat they believed to be the good of their 
own country, but by a blind devotion to her interefts. 
She believed, and ftill does believe, this to be a French 
party, ready to go all lengths in affiftlng her projetls, 
anti fufficiently powerful, if not to direft the govern- 
-ment according to her will, at lead to prevent it from 
taking effective meafures againfl her. It muff be con- 
fcfled, and a painful confeifion it ks, tliat there are foinc 
individuals whofe conduft has given too much reafon 
for this opinion ; but it is alfo moft certain that France 
has fallen into an utter miftake about the views and 
principles of this defeription of our fellow citizens in 
general. They, like the reft, advocated certain nica- 
fures not bccaufe they were thought defireablc to any 
foreign power, but i'roni a belief that they were calcukit- 
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ed to promote the good of this country ; and France 
Ihould (he pufti her experiment, will find that howev¬ 
er the Americans may differ in opinion about the heft 
method of conducing their own affairs, there will be 
but one mind and one fpirit among them on the queftion 
of repelling foreign aggreffion and foreign interference. 

France has alfo been deceived by the conduft of the 
people in this country. At the commencement of her 
revolution fhe faw them every where difplay the ftrong- 
eft proofs of attachment to her caufe, and good wilhes 
for her fucccfs. She la\v her minifter, on his arrival in 
the country, received with the warmeft cordiality. She 
heard the whole American people exultingly hail the 
birth of a new republic, in a nation which they fondly 
called their ally and friend, and to which they were 
proud to acknowledge their obligations and tiieir grati¬ 
tude. Far from afcribing thefc generous effufions to 
their true fource, (he regarded them as proofs of a blind 
and flavifh attachment to her interefts; and when flie 
law the government repel her attempts, and fteadily re- 
fufe to come into her meafures, fhe fuppofed that it 
acted in oppofition to the wifhes of the people, by whom 
ill cafe of a ftruggle, it ivould not be fupported. 

She had obfen^ed alfo a ftrong and univerfal refent- 
ment, excited throughout this country, by the aggreflions 
01 England -, and this (lie conftrued into a deadly and 
laltii'.g latred to the Britifli nation, which would at ail 
times incline the people to war with it, and render any 
co-operation or unio.i of meafures between the two 
countries, difficult if not impoffible, 

In tliele two points, fhe miftakes as widely as in the 
fcrmcr. We'were delighted with the French revolu¬ 
tion, bccauie we thought that it would bellow liberty 
and happinefs on a great people. Wc felt afi'edlion to 
France becaufe we confidered her as our ally and our 
friend. ''vVe feh grateful for her afllftance, becaufe it 
'nod been highly incful to us. But when tliefe fervices 
n; e made tb.e pretence for the moll inadmiffible demands, 
w’ven, nffieiu! ot an ally and a friend, we find her a ’ 
rtreud and un.jull ailailant, wc feel a refentment pvo- 
and llrengthened bv the re- 
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Sedion, that this injury comes from a quarter, tvhere 
we had given friendfhip and expefted to receive it. 

So, with refpect to England, when her injuries ccafed 
and an honourable reparation was agreed to, we thought 
our refentment ought alfo to ceafe. 

In thefe miftakes there can be no doubt that France 
Has been greatly fortified by her emiflaries in this coun¬ 
try, and by fome of our citizens both here and in Eu¬ 
rope. Tiiey have confirmed her in the idea, to adopt 
the exprelfion of general Pinckney, in his letter of Dec. 
doth, 1796, “ that our government afts upon princi- 
“ pies oppofed to the fentiments of a large majority of 
our people; that we are a people divided by party, 
“ the mere creatures of foreign influence, and regard- 
“ lefs of our national charafter, honour and intereft.” 

Believing therefore, that the government, torn by 
party, is too feeble to refill her ,• that thwarted in its 
operations by the affe£lions, the fentiments, and the 
wilhes of the people, it will be unable to oppofe any 
cffeftua! exertions againft her attacks; that a powerful 
party in the government, and a great majority of the 
people, will take part with her againft the government 
itfelf, or at leaft will withhold from it all elFeclua! 
fupport; that the people, wholly immerfed in the pur- 
fuits of gain, have loft that martial fpirit whereby they 
were diftinguilhed in the late w'ar, and rvill fubmlt to 
any indignities or injuries, rather than rilk their perfons 
and wealth in a conteft; llie has come to a refolution 
to attack and pillage us, to mal-treat us in every man¬ 
ner, and to refufe all intcrcourfe with us, in the firm 
perfuafion that the government, liotvever unwillingly, 
w-ill be obliged to yield, and that W'e lhall fubmit to her 
terms, as the price of her forbearance. 

Thefe ter.ms, in fubftance and necelTary effeft, are 
a rupture with Britain and the exclufion of her com¬ 
merce from our ports; and fuch a conftruelion of the 
treaty with France, as fltall permit her to arm vellels, 
iiilift crews, and fell prizes in our country, free from tha 
interference of our courts of juftice. 

Should Ihe evqn fail in this, ftill Ihe has no doubt that 
we, from our defire of peace, will always he ready to 



i^ake an accomodation, and to relinquifli our claim to iii- 
dcmnity as thepriceof deliverance from further aggreflion. 
in the mean time {he will accomplifh, Ihe thinks two 
very important ohjefts; ilie will wound the commerce 
of England thro’ our fides; and by plundering us, (he 
will not only acquire fome aid to her treafury, but alfo 
give employment and fupport to great numbers of her 
people. A third objecf and of no fmall importance, 
will be the dehruftion, in part, of our refources; where¬ 
by we fhould be rendered more dependant on her as al¬ 
lies, and lefs formidable as enemies. 

Such iii my opinion, my fellow citizens, are the ob- 
jefts of France in her prefent meafures towards this 
country ; and I ani firmly perfuaded that the only me¬ 
thod of inducing her to abandon thofe meafures, is to 
convince her by our condudf tliat they will not be efFec« 
tual: to convince her by firm united and vigorous mea¬ 
fures, that lier opinions refpefting us are erroneous; and 
that we are determined, at all hazards and under any 
poffible facrifice, to maintain our rights, repell unjuft 
attacks, and feek reparation for injuries wantonly com¬ 
mitted: that we are not a feeble, pufillanimous or divided 
people, oppofed to oUr own government, aiid ready to 
acquiefce in or aid the interference of foreigners in our 
affairs. We ought to fhew them at the fame time, that 
while we are refolved to repel injury, we are willing to 
make every reafonable advance towards a juft accomo¬ 
dation ; that while we prepare firmly and vigoroufly for 
war, we are defirous of cultivating peace, as long as 
any hope of preferving it remains: that altho’ we mean 
to appeal firmly to the fword if driven to that crttrcmitVj 
we ihall make the appeal with reluft-ance and regret. 

This is the fyftem recommended by the Prefident in 
his fpeech to both Houfes at the opening of Congrcfs. 
He decLires his refolution to make another attempt to 
negociate and recommends that this attempt fliould be 
fortified and feconded by ferious preparations at home. 
This will give weight to our complaints, end fliould re- 
drefs be refufed, will place us in a fituaticn to meet the 
unfavorable event with energy and fuccefs. I perfecHy 
eoncur in thefe fentimsnts and flwll give my voice fuv 
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fcourgcd. When they undrntand this, lamruliyper- 
fuadeil that tlicy will abandon their projecl. Uuvne- 
gociation I believe v/ill be fuccefsful, but the foundati¬ 
ons of its fuccefs mull be laid in the Houfc ot Repre- 
fentatives ; and thefe foundations mull be vigorous and 
effcGual preparations for war. We mult conlider our- 
felves as in the prefence of a bully, who can be prevent¬ 
ed from ftriking us in no manner but by lliewing him 
that we are able andrefolved to return the blow. 

Should i however miftake in all this, ftill the fame 
fyllem will be right. Should tlic view's of France be 
(feerent from what I have fuppofed; fliould the plan of 
French aggrandizement, to borrow the words of an 
eloquent fpeaker in the houfe of reprefentatives, require 
America to be driven into the war, war we Ihall have, 
in fpite of all our peaceable endeavours to avert it: and 
in that cafe, the (boner we fet about ferious preparati¬ 
ons, the better v/e (hall be able to repel and' retort the 
attack. 

Thus in either cafe, our courfe muft be the fame. 
Whether France intends to make war upon us, to bully 
us, or under pretence of “ juft difpleafure” to continue 
her depredations on us for the purpofe of injuring Eng¬ 
land, as long as we will fubmit to them, (till our wif- 
dom lies in fpeedy and effedlual preparation. 

Should any a(k, what are the facrifxcs we muft in¬ 
cur by a war, and what are our means of becoming 
formidable to France } I w'ould anfwcr that as to fa- 
crifices the greateft we can rr..’.ke is tliat of our rights 
and our indepenojiice ; that w'ar is an evil always to be 
avoided, but infinitely Irf; than national degradation, 
and fubiT.iftio'i to the wdll of a foreign power; that 
every polTiblc lofs of property and lives may be repaired 
by time and induftry, if we preferve our h.onor and our 
government, bur that thefe, .once left, canaicvcr be ref- 
tored; in line that a nation which weighs its purfe 
againft its • rights, never fails in the end. to lofc both one 
and the other. 

To (liew that wc will fubmit to injuries, for fear pi¬ 
lots, amounts to bribing foreign nations with our oW® 
money, to infult and attack us. 0 ^' 
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1 would anfwcr that we magnanimoufly refolved to 
refift the power of Britain more than twenty years ago, 
when our refources were infinitely lefs than at prefent, 
and our fituation for employing them far more difad- 
vantagcous, and that this refolution created the means 
of refiftancc. I w'ould anfwer that we poflefs a popu¬ 
lation probably little fliort of fix millions ; a country 
abcundiiig w’ith every thing necefiary for the fubfiftance 
and arming of troops; more fhips and failors than any 
nation on earth except England ; an extenfiy^e ievenue 
not felt by the people, and capable of very great 
increafc without oppreflion; an union among our- 
felves, cemented by habit, mutual intereft, and affec¬ 
tion ; a martial fpirit and enterprise, which fo gloricufly 
' difplay’ed itfelf in the v. :;r for our independence ; expe¬ 
rienced oflicers formL'-.l in that war, and flill ready to 
bleed for ti'.eiy caunt; y; a. wile govertipient poflefiing 
our conf'.leiice, and capable of uniting and direfting 
our exertions; in a word, that ileady perfevering cou¬ 
rage, that lo^y unconquerable fpirit of independence, 
wherein the true ftrength of nations confifts, more than 
in population, in wealth, in ilceis, in armies, or in gene¬ 
rals; and which, wherever it cxifts, finds all other means 
or makes them. 

I would anfwer that we (fill poflefs Washington, 
the Hero and Patriot, who conduced us with fo much 
glory thro’ our former ftriiggle, and whofe martial 
figure, which age has rendered more venerable witli- 
«ut impairing its ftrength, would again be feen at the 
Iicad of our armies, 

I would anfwer that with not half our numbers, few 
of our other advantages, asd in a fituation far more 
contiguous and more expofed, the Swifs have coura. 
geouily and fuccefsfiilly maintained their rights, and 
preferved their tranquility, by thpfe meafures wdiich xve 
now recommend, by proving to all parties: that though 
defirous of peace they were prepared for war; were 
prepared to place their houfes, their families, and the 
hones of their fathers, under the preteftion of their 
fwords, ami to ftake tlie I dt drop of tlieir blood on the 
firtccls ot the conteft. 




i aiiuvar if driv.n ir.ta a war we can'iauy 

i^.a pri'Ce cheap to ourlelvea, the full • co-operation of 
the Britiiu navyii that our mimerovis merchant fhips can 
fpeedily be coiivcrtcd into iliips of war: that by with¬ 
holding'’ibippUcs from France, and her, allies in the 
Wellinclies, we can moit eftefhually aid the operations 
of her eneinies : that 'Britain' being thus -enabled to call 
home a great part of her picfent force in the Weft Indies, 
.will'ehcreafc -ftill more her: internal fafcty, and the 
fuperibtity of her navy in Europe: and that New Orleans 
and thd'Floridas rtmft .fall into our hands, ■vjjhoreby we 
lhall fecurc the.navigation of .the Miffifllppl, free our- 
felves from a troublefome neighbour, ami obtain coni- 
plcat controul over .the fouthern Indians., 

I would anfwer in fine, in the words of a celebrated 
writer, that .where courage is not wanting, all other 
means ’ will 'be.'.found or created. 

• I might conclude this long addrefs.my fellow citizens, 
•by an exhortation to fumraon up .your fortitude, and 
prepare bravely .to meet die •.'.ttacks whi^ may be made 
on our country, 'ihe fabjed fupplies ample materials 
for an appeal to all the feelings which diitinguiih the 
Patriot and th.e Hero. But I know ■ it is not nsciTar.y.- 
The men who fought at King’s-Mountain andthe Cov.'- 
pens, do r.of heed an exhortation, to bleed for their 
country flreuid .Ihe be forced to call for their affiftahee; 
and I know, that, in cafe of that awful event which wc 
'to anxionily defirc to averts America will again find the 
fops of ninety. fi:c niftricl among the braved of her defehd- 



